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1950 CSA Conference Calendar .. 





ERE are the places and dates for the four CSA Regional 
Conferences, and for the Civil Service Assembly’s 1950 
Annual Conference on Public Personnel Administration. 


* * * 


Southern Regional Conference 
Houston, Texas, Rice Hotel. March go, 31, and April 1. 
Chairman: CHARLES W. TERRY, Personnel Director, Ala- 
bama State Personnel Department, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 


Central Regional Conference 
Springfield, Illinois, Hotel Abraham Lincoln. May 1, 2, 
and 3. 
Chairman: Leon D. Go.LpsBerry, Assistant Director, 
Minnesota State Department of Civil Service, 
State Office Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Eastern Regional Conference 
Washington, D. C., Hotel Washington. May 11, 12, and 13. 
Chairman: HELEN F. Harrincton, Chief of Regulations, 
Directorate of Civilian Personnel, Department 
of the Air Force, Washington, D. C. 
(The Eastern Regional Conference is to be a joint meeting 
with the Society for Personnel Administration.) 


Western Regional Conference 
Portland, Oregon, Multnomah Hotel. June 5, 6, and 7. 


Chairman: Haroxp A. Lane, Supervisor, Washington State 
Personnel Board, Smith ‘Tower Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 


* * * 


CSA 1950 Annual Conference on Public Personnel 
Administration 


Atlanta, Georgia, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. 
November 27, 28, 29, and 30. 
¢ Mark your calendar and make your plans now to attend. 


* Invite nonmembers to attend and bring them along with you! 




















Improving Veteran Preference: Case History 


of a Cooperative Effort 


« «+ «+ HELEN C. DRUMMOND 





REFERENCE for war veterans is no nov- 

elty in the New York state civil serv- 
ice. Three years after the passage of the 
Civil Service Act (the first state civil serv- 
ice law in the country) Chapter 29 of the 
Laws of 1886 gave absolute appointment 
and promotion preference to Union vet- 
erans of the Civil War. When the merit 
system in the civil service was incorpo- 
rated in the State Constitution of 1894, the 
Civil War veterans’ preference was in- 
cluded. 

It is more difficult to adopt a new vet- 
eran preference law in New York than in 
most states because it requires changing 
the constitution, not merely enacting a 
statute. Any such proposal must first be 
adopted by two successive legislatures and 
then be subjected to popular referendum. 

After both the Spanish-American War 
and World War I, unsuccessful attempts 
were made to extend the preference to 
veterans of those wars. Finally, in 1929, 
after a vigorous campaign by the Ameri- 
can Legion and with the support of Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, a constitutional 
amendment was approved which gave 
preference to disabled veterans of all past 
wars who had been citizens and residents 
of the state at the time of their military 
service. During the 1930’s numerous pro- 
posals to give all veterans this preference 
were made to the legislature, but none 
reached the polls. The Constitutional 
Convention of 1938 considered and re- 
jected such a proposal. 

World War II intensified the effort’s 
of veterans’ organizations to win greater 
civil service benefits for ex-service men. 
At their behest, a number of sweeping 
preference bills were submitted to the leg- 
islature. Some of these were so extrava- 
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gantly generous to veterans at the expense 
of all other citizens that many people felt 
they would not only wreck the efficiency 
and morale of the public service, but 
would in time arouse resentment against 
veterans. Accordingly, in 1944 the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association 
(affiliate of the National Civil Service 
League) took the initiative in organizing 
the Citizens’ Committee on Veteran Pref- 
erence. 


The Citizens’ Committee 

on Veteran Preference 
THE CoMMITTEE was composed of over a 
score of civic, charitable, and public em- 
ployee organizations with widely differing 
programs and objectives but a common 
interest in an efficient, nonpartisan civil 
service. The Committee adopted as its 
guiding principle the theorem that civil 
service preference for veterans is not to be 
considered as a reward for valor; it is a 
recompense for time spent in the country’s 
service which would ordinarily have been 
devoted to pursuing a career and gaining 
experience, seniority, and tenure. Because 
a disabled veteran has not only to make 
up for time lost, but has usually become 
more or less handicapped in earning a 
living in a competitive world, he is en- 
titled to the greater preference. The com- 
munity owes this debt, even if it does 
some violence to the theory of the merit 
system that “the best shall serve the state.” 
The preference given, however, must be 
equitable as among veterans, must not be 
so great as to be wholly unfair to other 
citizens, and must not be such as to lower 
the efficiency of the public service, on 
which everyone, veteran and nonveteran, 
depends. 

The Committee prepared a preference 
bill it believed carried out this principle 
and had it introduced in the 1945 legis- 
lature. The legislature, however, approved 
instead a loosely drafted American Le- 
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gion-sponsored proposal to give all vet- 
erans the preference disabled veterans had 
been granted in 1929. In addition, a re- 
tention preference in case of reduction in 
staff was included. Except for some units 
of the State Civil Service Employees’ As- 
sociation and the Uniformed Firemen’s 
Association of New York City, most pub- 
lic employee groups showed little interest 
in the proposal. It was mainly due to the 
educational campaign conducted by the 
Citizens’ Committee, on the proverbial 
shoestring, that the plurality by which the 
Legion-backed amendment was adopted 
at the polls was only a little over 34,000. 

The new constitutional provision, which 
took effect January 1, 1946, provided that 
all veterans who passed civil service ex- 
aminations were to be placed at the head 
of the resultant eligible lists, with disabled 
veterans ahead of those not disabled. Both 
were to have an absolute right to appoint- 
ment over nonveterans. Disabled veterans 
were grouped together at the head of the 
eligible list in the order of earned exami- 
nation marks as among themselves; then 
nondisabled veterans grouped in the same 
manner; then civilians. Thus, a disabled 
veteran with a mark of 75 had a prior 
right to appointment over a nondisabled 
veteran with a mark of 85, and both had 
priority over a civilian with a mark of 95. 
In case of reduction in force, lay-offs were 
to be made in reverse order of appoint- 
ment, civilians being dropped first regard- 
less of seniority or relative efficiency. The 
authority which civil service commissions 
had previously had to determine the ex- 
istence of a disability within the meaning 
of the law was given to the U.S. Veter- 
ans’ Administration, whose certificate was 
made all-controlling. However, while pref- 
erence for disabled veterans was to con- 
tinue in perpetuity, preference for other 
veterans was to last only for five years 
after their discharge from military service 
or until the end of 195;0—whichever was 
the longer period. 

Within two years, the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Veteran Preference had the 
gloomy satisfaction of being able to say, 
“I told you so!” Those who had to admin- 
ister the new constitutional provision 
found themselves embroiled in litigation 


and administrative difficulties. Career civil 
service employees saw all chance of pro- 
motion blocked by long lists of veterans 
with prior appointment rights. Depart- 
ment heads chafed at the necessity of ap- 
pointing to responsible administrative or 
technical posts veterans with examination 
marks in the seventies when nonveterans 
with much better qualifications and higher 
scores were available. Nondisabled veter- 
ans with overseas combat records were 
willing to step aside for a paraplegic, an 
amputee, or any other seriously handi- 
capped man, but they found that almost 
none of these were getting civil service 
appointments. Most of the “disabled” 
veterans who were benefiting from the 
top preference were men with minor dis- 
abilities that did not interfere in any way 
with earning capacity or enjoyment of 
life. The public which had wanted to 
“give the boys a break” was disillusioned 
when it found that men who had fought 
in Okinawa or Normandy and were fortu- 
nate enough to escape unharmed were be- 
ing “bumped” by men who had incurred 
such maladies as skin rashes, flat feet, 
or varicose veins in training camps and 
behind-the-lines assignments. Fire and po- 
lice commissioners balked at having to 
promote mere rookies, with no proved 
ability to command men, when their sole 
claim to promotion was a disability that 
seemed ridiculous since they had success- 
fully passed a physical examination as 
rigid as that required for entrance to West 
Point or Annapolis. Organizations whose 
activities were affected by, or meshed with, 
those of civil service found that morale 
was already beginning to drop as the reali- 
zation grew that advancement and reten- 
tion depended on veteran status and not 
on efficiency. Many veterans who lacked 
disability certicates refused to compete for 
civil service positions which they foresaw 
would be preempted by the nominally dis- 
abled. They either ran to the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration to try to prove they had some 
service-connected disability or turned to 
private industry for employment. One 
official of the Veterans’ Administration 
disgustedly declared (off the record, of 
course) that veterans were becoming pan- 
handlers for disability certificates. 
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When the legislature convened in 1948 
the American Legion, aware that nondis- 
abled veterans were disillusioned about 
the actual functioning of their preference 
in the civil service and were worried about 
their secondary preference running out 
two years hence, had ready for introduc- 
tion the Condon bill. This proposed law 
perpetuated the disabled veterans’ prefer- 
ence and extended for another five years 
(until 1956) the preference for nondis- 
abled veterans in original entrance exam- 
inations but abolished their preference in 
promotion examinations. 


The Citizens’ Committee Reactivated 


Tue Citizens’ Committee on Veteran Pref- 
erence, which had adopted a policy of 
watchful waiting after the preference 
amendment of 1945 was approved, read 
with dismay the Condon bill, which in- 
cluded all the defects of the 1945 amend- 
ment. The Committee was quickly reac- 
tivated. An executive committee of five 
(at least one of whom was a veteran) was 
selected from among representatives of the 
19 organizations which agreed to work 
together. The co-operating organizations 
were: 


. State Charities Aid Association 

. American Association of University Women 

. New York City and Fort Orange Chapters of 
the American Association of Social Workers 

. City Club of New York 

. Women’s City Club of New York 

. Public Education Association 

. Citizens’ Union 

. New York Academy of Medicine 

. National Probation and Parole Association 

. Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service 

. Civil Service Employees Association 

. American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Workers, AFL 

13. New York Counties Registered Nurses’ As- 

sociation 

14. New York State Nurses’ Association 

15. Prison Association of New York 

16. New York Tuberculosis and Health Associ- 

ation 

17. Civil Service Reform Association 

18. National Child Labor Committee 

19. Legislative Clearing House of the Volunteer 

Firemen of New York State 
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A number of others assured the Committee 
of their interest and agreement in its work, 
although they were barred by their own 
constitutions from actual affiliation. 

The Committee prepared a counterpro- 
posal to the Condon bill. This abolished 


absolute preference for veterans and sub- 
stituted a point preference. The disabled 
veteran would have 10 points added to his 
passing mark in original entrance examina- 
tions and 5, points in promotion examina- 
tions; other veterans would be given 5 and 
21% points. The preference might be used 
only once—either in entering the service or 
in gaining promotion. The legislature was 
authorized to provide by law for a reten- 
tion preference. This last provision was 
not really necessary since preference in re- 
tention was already provided in the New 
York civil service law and would not be 
affected by a change in the method of ap- 
pointment. It was included, however, be- 
cause the Committee felt it wise to meet in 
advance any objections to its bill on the 
score that it omitted retention preference. 
At first the Committee could not find a 
member of the legislature willing to face 
Legion wrath and sponsor the bill, but fi- 
nally Senator MacNeil Mitchell of New 
York City and Assemblyman Wilson Van 
Duzer of Middletown agreed to do so. Op- 
posed and ridiculed by the major veterans’ 
organizations, the Mitchell-Van Duzer bill 
was thought to have little chance of pas- 
sage. But the Committee and its affiliated 
organizations bombarded the legislature 
with arguments in its favor. They could 
not stop the passage of the Condon bill, 
but they succeeded in getting the Mitchell 
bill passed also, and both bills were re- 
ferred to the succeeding 1949 legislature. 


The Legislative Battle 


IN THE 1949 session the Committee found 
that the campaign for the Mitchell bill had 
won a strong force of recruits. The Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee and the Jewish 
War Veterans endorsed it, as did the State 
Federation of Labor. The New York 
World-Telegram and the Civil Service 
Leader conducted polls which showed 
readers favored it over the Condon bill. 
American Legion Post 930 (the New York 
City Fire Department Post, largest in the 
state) voted 457 to 27 for the Mitchell bill, 
in its own poll. Other Legionnaires who 
were aware of the issues also applauded. 
Veterans employed in the New York City 
civil service organized a ‘‘Veterans’ Com- 
mittee on Veteran Preference,” which 
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worked with the well-organized Uniformed 
Firemen’s Association of Greater New 
York. All these groups worked to convince 
the legislature that the Mitchell bill pro- 
vided a fair, reasonable, workable prefer- 
ence for veterans, whereas the Condon bill 
would soon give a virtual monopoly of 
civil service positions to only about 10 per 
cent of veterans—those nominally dis- 
abled. The other go per cent of veterans, 
and all nonveterans—no mater how com- 
petent—would be entirely disregarded. 

On the other side, the American Legion 
pressed with equal vigor for its own 
“baby,” the Condon bill. Legislators were 
told that this was a Legion “must” bill. 
Unless they wanted to be considered anti- 
veteran, a “Yes” vote was expected. The 
Legion realized, however, that many of its 
own members preferred the Mitchell to 
the Condon bill. Eruptions at the state con- 
vention and in many post gatherings had 
proved that. Finally the State Commander 
appointed a subcommittee of the Legion 
Executive Board to study both bills and 
present its opinion. 

The subcommittee held hearings and, 
after deliberating for several weeks met 
and voted that the Executive Board of the 
Legion should support the Mitchell bill on 
the ground that it would correct the in- 
justices of the then existing law and pro- 
tect the best interests of all Legion mem- 
bers. One of the six members had been ab- 
sent from the meeting when this vote was 
taken. A few days later it was learned that 
the Executive Board had received an ad- 
verse minority report from the absent 
member and had voted to accept his re- 
port rather than the five-member endorse- 
ment of the Mitchell bill. The arbitrary 
action of the Executive Board was pro- 
tested by several posts and many indi- 
vidual Legionnaires. 

In the meantime, however, legislative 
sentiment for the Mitchell bill was grow- 
ing. Governor Thomas E. Dewey publicly 
announced: “I am for the Mitchell veteran 
preference bill; it is fair; it is necessary.” 
When this was followed by a declaration 
in its favor from the Democratic State 
Chairman, there was no further doubt how 
the legislature would decide. When the 
vote was taken, it was found the Mitchell 


bill had been passed by 174 to 19. Of the 
64 veterans in the legislature, 48 had voted 
for it. 

Later the heads of the Republican and 
Liberal parties also endorsed the Mitchell 
bill. 


Preparations for the Referendum 


DURING THE SUMMER of 1949, preparations 
were made for an intensive educational 
campaign to acquaint the voters with the 
reasons why the Mitchell bill (to be placed 
on the ballot as Constitutional Amend- 
ment 5) should be approved on Novem- 
ber 8. Militant opposition from major 
veterans’ organizations was expected. The 
Executive Board of the American Legion 
had been urged to accept the recommenda- 
tion of its subcommittee and not to oppose 
the amendment, but this it refused to do. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars followed 
The Legion’s lead. The Disabled American 
War Veterans, Amvets, and Catholic War 
Veterans also fell into line. There was 
much resentment and bitter arguing in 
posts with civil service employee members, 
and some refused to accept instructions 
of the organization leaders to campaign 
against the amendment. Most veterans, 
however, had no personal interest in it, 
knew little about the merits of the con- 
troversy, and were willing to accept the 
allegation of their leaders that “Amend- 
ment 5 destroys veterans’ preference in 
civil service.” 

The “top brass” of the veterans’ organ- 
izations adopted the line that the civic 
organizations in the Citizens’ Committee 
on Veteran Preference were “traditionally 
antiveteran”; that the civil service groups 
were “‘selfish’”; that the amendment was a 
“ripper amendment.” Much stress was 
laid on the absence of a retention pref- 
erence guarantee and on the fact that the 
new preference could be used in only one 
successful examination, instead of over 
and over. State American Legion leaders 
exhorted their members to beat the 
amendment by every means. The New 
York County Commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars announced that that or- 
ganization was “mandated” to defeat the 
amendment. 


The Citizens’ Committee on Veteran 
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Preference planned to show the voters that, 
Amendment 5 would do more for more 
veterans than either the existing prefer- 
ence or the Legion’s defeated Condon 
bill, and would do it at less cost to the 
public service. They planned to stress 
something the opposition was not publi- 
cizing—namely, that unless Amendment 5 
were adopted the nondisabled veterans 
(go percent of all veterans in the state) 
would have no preference whatever after 
1950. They would also show how, unless 
the Mitchell Amendment was passed, the 
civil service would eventually deteriorate. 
The present law made it mandatory to 
appoint the lowest disabled veteran on an 
eligible list before the highest other can- 
didate. 

Early last fall the Committee met with 
representatives of other interested groups 
to map out the campaign. Included were 
delegates from the State Federation of 
Labor, the Jewish War Veterans, the 
American Veterans Committee, the Uni- 
formed Firemen’s Association of Greater 
New York, the Uniformed Fire Officers 
Association, the Veterans’ Bar Associa- 
tion, the International and New York 
State Fire Fighters Association, and sev- 
eral others. The firemen’s organizations 
decided to conduct their own campaign 
parallel to that of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee and to concentrate particularly in 
New York City. The Civil Service Em- 
ployees’ Association, entirely an up-state 
organization, would concentrate its activi- 
ties there. Both would finance their own 
campaigns. The Citizens’ Committee, 
with funds provided by some of its affili- 
ated organizations, would engage a pub- 
licity director to travel through the state 
and coordinate the work of all the vet- 
eran, public employee, and civic groups. 

The Committee accumulated a_ war- 
chest of about $3,700. A six-page leaflet 
explaining the amendment was printed 
and offered gratis or at cost of printing to 
all the individual organizations for dis- 
tribution to their members. A New York 
public relations adviser was engaged to 
direct the publicity for the campaign. 
The same man, himself a veteran, had 
acted as publicity director in the Commit- 
tee’s fight against absolute preference in 


1945 and was familiar with all the issues 
involved. This factor was an important 
one since the Committee had only two 
months’ time and a minimum budget. It 
could not afford to hire a staff or spend 
time to train other helpers. The Civil 
Service Reform Association supplied office 
space, a secretary-treasurer, and promised 
part-time clerical help. 


A Grass-Roots Campaign 

THE FEDERATION OF LABOR warned that 
in the rural districts and smaller cities 
there was abysmal ignorance and little in- 
terest in the whole veteran preference 
question. The people there, they said, 
would either not vote on the amendment 
or would vote “No” because they would 
take at face value the Legion’s assurance 
that a “No” vote would help veterans. 
The Committee’s publicity director there- 
fore planned a grass-roots campaign, 
traveling by automobile and stopping at 
as many towns as he could for conferences 
with prominent citizens and editors of 
local papers. 

Supplied with names of up-state mem- 
bers and affiliates of the organizations 
comprising the Citizens’ Committee, he 
undertook three trips through the state. 
Difficulties developed. It was sometimes 
impossible to reach the persons to whom 
he had letters of introduction or whose 
names he had been given as key persons 
in their communities. Legion opposition 
in smaller places was sometimes enough 
of a threat to make civic leaders and busi- 
nessmen hesitant to take a stand for some- 
thing the Legion was denouncing. Some 
public employees, including most of the 
police groups, could not see how the 
amendment would affect them adversely 
and were indifferent; others were afraid 
of being called antiveteran if they worked 
openly for the Mitchell amendment. 

In the main, however, the results of this 
missionary work were encouraging. Small 
radio stations and newspapers were will- 
ing to give publicity to the arguments in 
favor of Amendment 5. A number of civic 
and professional groups cooperated in 
public meetings and forums which drew 
good publicity. The local chapters of the 
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Civil Service Employees Association co- 
operated enthusiastically. Local units of 
the Grange and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen volunteered to help. Amer- 
ican Legion members wrote letters to 
Post Commanders or raised questions in 
post meetings about the right of the or- 
ganization to take a stand on such a con- 
troversial issue without authorization 
from its members who would be affected. 

In the forefront of the publicity cam- 
paign were the fire departments, which 
had suffered from absolute veteran prefer- 
ence and had learned at first hand the 
need for a better system. The fire head- 
quarters in many up-state cities became 
the center for sending out literature, cir- 
cular letters, and post cards about Amend- 
ment 5. Firemen’s wives conducted tele- 
phone campaigns to tell their neighbors 
why the amendment should go through. 

In the meantime, the Uniformed Fire- 
men’s Association was working around 
the clock to bombard the five boroughs 
of Greater New York with reasons why 
Amendment 5 should be approved. A tele- 
vision program dramatizing the need for 
the amendment was put on the air. Post- 
ers were distributed in shop windows all 
over the city. Some were promptly torn 
down and “Vote No” posters substituted 
by the opposition. Leaflets and handbills 
in hundred-thousand lots were printed. 
War veteran firemen threatened to man 
the polls in uniform if the Legion car- 
ried out its intention of stationing Le- 
gionnaires there on election day. In the 
week before the election, antiquated fire 
trucks were borrowed from small-town 
firehouses, ornamented with “Vote for 
Amendment 5” posters, and, manned by 
off-duty city firemen, were driven around 
the streets, bells clanging. 

During the fall months, bulletins of 
the State Charities Aid Association, the 
Association of University Women, the 
Academy of Medicine, the Prison Associ- 
ation, the City Clubs, and other cooperat- 
ing organizations carried articles on 
Amendment 5. Many issued special press 
releases and their executives wrote to edi- 
tors of New York City newspapers telling 
how the efficiency of the public service, 
vitally affected by veteran preference, 


was reflected in their own fields of inter- 
est. The Academy of Medicine expressed 
concern lest the standards of competence 
in medical and health services be under- 
mined. The Public Education Association 
warned of lowering the standards of edu- 
cational personnel. The Prison Associa- 
tion deplored the ultimate effect on the 
penal institutions. The Citizens’ Union, 
in its “Voters’ Directory” of candidates 
and issues, called the amendment ‘one of 
the most vital proposals to be faced by 
the voters of this state in many years” and 
recommended a “Yes” vote. The State 
Chamber of Commerce also urged its 
members to vote “Yes,” and declared that 
it “welcomes this opportunity to correct 
the constitution.” 

Editorial comment in the press was 
overwhelmingly favorable to the amend- 
ment. The chairman and publicity direc- 
tor of the Citizens’ Committee personally 
visited or wrote to editors of all the met- 
ropolitan dailies. All but two carried edi- 
torials favoring the amendment, and those 
two (the Mirror and Journal American) 
were neutral. The Daily News, with the 
largest circulation of any newspaper in 
the country, supported the amendment, 
although it had favored absolute veteran 
preference in 1945. An up-state newspaper 
chain of nine dailies and five weeklies, 
which wielded considerable influence and 
which had opposed the Committee in 
1945, was induced to reverse its stand in 
the 1949 campaign. The Committee sent 
out frequent press releases from both Al- 
bany and New York and answered many 
of the attacks on the amendment which 
appeared in the “letters to the editor” 
columns. Some of these attacks were vitri- 
olic and contained statements so far from 
the truth as to appear deliberately mis- 
leading. Minor tempests were stirred up. 
Several officers of veterans’ groups who 
had endorsed the Mitchell amendment 
were called to account by the higher eche- 
lons of the hierarchy. Some of them re- 
canted. A splinter group of the Jewish 
War Veterans (which organization had 
previously endorsed the amendment) in 
the last moments of a special meeting, 
called for an entirely different purpose, 
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by a surprise move maneuvered a repudi- 
ation of the earlier endorsements. 


The Essay Contest 


ANOTHER STORM arose as the result of an 
essay contest which the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee announced as open to public and pri- 
vate high school students throughout the 
state on the topic: ““Why members of my 
family should vote ‘Yes’ on Amendment 

Soon after the contest opened, repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars censored 
the State Commissioner of Education for 
permitting the contest to be conducted in 
public schools. These criticisms boomer- 
anged. The Commissioner’s reply (re- 
leased to the press by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee) was: 

The Education Department has no legal or 
moral right to prevent citizens from offering prizes 
for essays on subjects of legitimate public interest 
or young people from contesting for such prizes. 
...I1 do not understand that my position as 
Commissioner of Education deprives me of the 
right as citizen and veteran of both world wars 
to speak out in favor of an amendment which 
I believe is in the interest of all citizens. 


The avalanche of entries which poured 
into the Citizens’ Committee’s office 
showed that the high school students had 
read up on veteran preference, had dis- 
cussed it with their families, and had ex- 
pressed their views in sometimes surpris- 
ingly cogent terms. 


* The Referendum 


IN sPITE OF FEARS of clashes at the polls, 
nothing of the sort took place on election 
day. What electioneering was done was 
done good-naturedly and at the legal dis- 
tance from polling places. The result of 
the voting was about what had been fore- 
shadowed as the campaign neared its end. 
The amendment won by almost three to 
one in New York City, but up-state, where 
Legion influence was strong and Legion 
publicity concentrated, and where geo- 
graphical difficulties prevented intensive 
educational work to offset it, the “No” 
votes were in the lead. There is no doubt 
that but for the work done by the Citi- 


zens’ Committee, the chapters of the Civil 
Service Employees Association, and local 
civil service and civic groups, there would 
have been a much heavier negative vote 
up-state—possibly heavy enough to im- 
peril the final result. As it was, in the 
entire state the amendment had been 
adopted by a majority of about half a mil- 
lion out of 1,485,000 votes. 

The victory for a fair veteran prefer- 
ence in New York was a truly cooperative 
one. Every individual and every organiza- 
tion that took part had a stake in the 
issue for which the campaign was fought. 
The civic, professional, and charitable or- 
ganizations realized that the veteran pref- 
erence laws had a direct bearing on the 
competence of the public service which, 
in turn, directly affected their particular 
sphere of activity. The rank and file of 
the civil service employees were concerned 
lest promotion opportunities be monop- 
olized by one class of employee and all 
others be left in blind alleys. The admin- 
istrators foresaw the long-term effects on 
their departments of a personnel system 
in which merit was only secondary. The 
work of each contributed to the final re- 
sult. New York had proved that a difficult 
goal is reachable through mutual effort 
and cooperation of even the most diverse 
groups. 


THERE Is, unfortunately, an epilogue to 
this story. Like the merit system itself— 
never entirely accepted by those who lose 
an advantage under it—the new and fairer 
veteran preference system is already under 
attack. Seven groups of organized veter- 
ans have banded together as the “Veter- 
ans’ Advisory Council” to work for a re- 
turn of absolute preference. A minority 
of veterans in the Civil Service Employees 
Association, denied the right to special 
treatment in that association because of 
their veteran status, have left it and 
formed their own competing organization. 
The Citizens’ Committee on Veteran 
Preference has not disbanded. It realizes. 
that eternal vigilance is the price of sound 
laws and good administration. 





Let’s Untie Operating Officials . . w.L. Jounson 





O CIVIL SERVICE restrictions on the 

freedom of action of operating offi- 
cials decrease the efficiency of the govern- 
ment? My answer is definitely “Yes,” al- 
though I will admit that some basic civil 
service legislation and accompanying rules 
can be helpful to us. (I say “us” because 
in this paper I am carrying the torch for 
the operating officials in whose club I 
hold an affiliate membership.) 


Civil Service Laws Accent the Negative 


SincE I have stated my position before 
presenting any arguments, it undoubtedly 
will be wise to clear up immediately the 
premise in the question I answered so 
positively. After all, some people may not 
believe that civil service imposes any re- 
strictions on operating departments. So 
let’s take a look at the groups who, in the 
main, have sponsored civil service legis- 
lation. We owe most laws to Civil Service 
Reform Leagues, Leagues of Women Vot- 
ers, organized labor, groups of employees 
organized to sponsor merit systems, and 
political parties. In some jurisdictions you 
can add veteran and FEPC groups. Con- 
spicuous by their absence are groups rep- 
resenting management and personnel ad- 
ministration. Neither do you find any 
group which is particularly interested in 
preserving the dignity of the operating 
head. Perhaps we operating officials are at 
fault in not accepting an opportunity of 
getting a choice seat on new legislative 
bandwagons. We have defaulted the 
chance to say what will help us. But cau- 
cus doors are seldom open. We are the big 
bad wolves. 





@W. L. Jounson is Chief, Employment Branch, 
Bonneville Power Administration. He was for- 
merly Director of the Indiana State Personnel 
Bureau and during the war was Personnel Officer 
for the Office of the Secretary of the Navy. His 
public service career has included staff work with 
state civil service agencies in New Jersey, Arkan- 
sas, and Michigan and with the Kansas City Per- 
sonnel Department. 

This article was adapted from a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Johnson at the 1949 Western Re- 
gional Conference of the Civil Service Assembly. 
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The aforementioned sponsoring groups 
have usually asked for legislation to cor- 
rect political patronage abuses; correct 
evils having to do with personnel policy, 
practice, or procedure; and set up a cen- 
tral control for various personnel func- 
tions that presumably can be performed 
better by a staff or service activity. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that civil service legisla- 
tion is basically restrictive and negative. 
The operating head is “low man on the 
totem pole.’ With the intent of -legisla- 
tion clear, civil service boards and their 
executive officers have what amounts to a 
mandate to effect reform. Reform whom? 
Why, the operating head. He is the only 
one left to reform. 

As a background for this article, I re- 
studied a set of civil service rules I, my- 
self, helped write and inflict on a public 
jurisdiction. They are still relatively mod- 
ern, but if I could do the job over again, 
I would make a half turn to the left— 
not a complete face about, mind you. And 
definitely not a turn to the right. If you 
want to understand what I mean, stop 
right here and read your own rules. 
There isn’t a smile in them. They are 
studded with “Thou shalt nots’; “O.K. 
with prior permission”; “Except under 
unusual circumstances”; “Subject to post- 
audit.”” They are “Cake-and-eat-it” words, 
mostly for the advantage of the civil serv- 
ice office. They permit pulling the rug 
from under an operating official when- 
ever it best serves the purpose of the civil 
service commission or a pressure group. 

And what about the so-called standard 
rules and regulations? Oh, what persecu- 
tions are inflicted upon sinner and saint 
alike in the interests of standardization! 
Presumably, having a civil service pro- 
gram is as good a general idea as wearing 
shoes. Shoe manufacturers, however, are 
practical enough not only to make differ- 
ent sizes of shoes but different styles, 
colors, and shapes. Operating depart- 
ments also need different “outfits” in 
rules and regulations. Some are small, 
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others large; some white collar, some blue 
and some gray; some local and others 
field; some regulatory and others creative; 
some work under pressure, while others 
go blithely on their dreary way. Too 
many civil service commissions have a 
general tendency to gear their forms, pol- 
icies, procedures, and other business to a 
personally convenient norm which doesn’t 
exactly meet the needs of any one group. 

There are, of course, notable excep- 
tions to my sweeping statements. The 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, for exam- 
ple, has taken several steps which have 
been helpful to operating officials—mostly 
those that gave operating officials the re- 
sponsibility for producing results. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that, on 
the one hand, civil service commissions 
have the legal authority to drive operat- 
ing officials crazy. And, on the other, op- 
erating officials have means at their dis- 
posal to exasperate, frustrate, and cause 
both the mental and physical breakdown 
of any commissioner or personnel direc- 
tor that ever lived. Why don’t both sides 
give up and start all over again? 

Let’s start over again in terms of 1950. 
Forget the word “Civil Service,” with all 
its unfavorably publicized and outmoded 
connotations. Let’s say “Public Service” 
and “Personnel Administration”; let’s call 
our offices “Personnel Offices.” I have no 
brief for the term ‘Merit System.” If a 
system operates with that protection and 
has little merit, employees are quick to 
turn the words to ridicule. 


Who Is Responsible for Restrictions on 
Operating Departments? 
THERE Is no group that deliberately at- 
tempts to make it difficult for operating 
officials to work under civil service rules. 
The insidious “hamstringing” of super- 
visors is achieved because a great many di- 
verse groups have one or two areas they 
feel need “protection.” It is the weight of 
the combination of such restrictions that 
breaks the operator’s back. In addition to 
those who sponsor certain types of basic 
civil service legislation, there are those 
who voluntarily write prohibitively re- 
strictive rules and regulations which go 


unnecessarily beyond the basic law. and 
those who read “No” into regulations 
that can be read “Yes.” Some representa- 
tives of grant-in-aid federal agencies tell 
state personnel boards “No tickee, no 
washee,” meaning “Do it our way or you 
don’t get any dough.” Too frequently, 
such ultimatums are issued with a plea 
for conformance with some kind of a 
nebulous national policy, without any 
particular respect for perfectly proper 
local idiosyncrasies or the competence of 
the local agency or administrative offi- 
cials’ Random pressure groups with 
causes of doubtful merit can, and do, get 
results harmful to efficient operation, 
either with or without the aid of the civil 
service office. Far too many assume that 
only the people working in a civil service 
office know anything or care anything 
about personnel administration. There 
are also personnel directors and profes- 
sional and employee groups who want 
everything done “according to the book” 
and approach all civil service personnel 
actions with the attitude that the operat- 
ing head is endeavoring to “put some- 
thing over on somebody.” Finally, there 
are the legislative bodies that cut budgets 
of civil service agencies until the commis- 
sions can’t operate efficiently. All such at- 
titudes and perspectives tend to put ad- 
ministrative discretion into a strait jacket. 

Civil service systems are man-made. 
Like everything else that is man-made, 
the system in any jurisdiction is a refiec- 
tion of the attitudes, philosophies, mo- 
tives, imagination, and ability of separate 
civil service boards, their directors, or 
both. Civil service generally should not 
hide behind either real or imaginary laws. 
It is possible to have enlightened leader- 
ship in personnel administration under a 
poor law or even no law. Perry Cooking- 
ham had no civil service law to back him 
up when he was city manager in Saginaw, 
Michigan, but he did a job which war- 
ranted a story in the Reader’s Digest. It 
is equally possible to have a corrupt sys- 
tem under a satisfactory charter. Remem- 
ber Kansas City, Missouri, in the Pender- 
gast days? 
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Common Restrictions on Operating 
Departments 


Civit SERVICE restrictions most generally 
have to do with classification of positions; 
pay; employment in the first instance; in- 
service changes such as promotion and 
transfer; and separations from the service. 
Let’s take a look at some of the more 
usual practices. 

Classification.—Too many classification 
plans are administered as ends in them- 
selves rather than as means to an end. It 
is the operating head’s job to run his of- 
fice as he sees fit and assign duties accord- 
ingly. If the duties of the positions don’t 
fit the plan, change the plan. The class- 
ification of positions is not yet a scien- 
tifically foolproof process, despite the 
claims of point system advocates. In ac- 
tual practice, mercy, justice, pity, timing, 
political expediency, and administrative 
discretion are allocation factors, and we 
all know it. Let’s admit this when a per- 
sonnel problem arises, get to the heart of 
a situation, and then do something intel- 
ligent about it. Too often classification 
analysts justify their determinations solely 
by quoting some arbitrary and nebulous 
standard. 

Pay.—I'll not go into pay problems ex- 
cept as they apply to awards for outstand- 
ing performance—an incentive device that 
some jurisdictions provide for. We in the 
federal service brag to our employees 
about this award. Yet the federal require- 
ments and the civil service pre-audit proc- 
ess of questioning supervisors’ judgment 
has resulted in only about three ten-thou- 
sandths of one per cent of all employees 
ever getting an extra penny. In matters of 
this kind, operating heads must be given 
a free hand to recognize merit without 
civil service veto. 

Recruiting.—Civil service systems are 
supposed to do our recruiting for us. How 
successful are they? By and large, commis- 
sions do wholesale recruiting by wholesale 
methods. Open, continuous examinations 
are still in the minority compared to those 
with starting and closing dates. And even 
when circumstances permit “on arrival” 
rating of applications for convenience 
sake, scoring is often at long drawn-out in- 


tervals. The professional job seeker and 
the unemployed are the ones most likely 
to hear, see, and be interested in volume 
publicity on bulletin boards, in news- 
papers, and on the radio. Getting large 
numbers of ordinary applicants democrat- 
ically on an eligible list is of little help to 
the discriminating department head. The 
problem is to get the best qualified people 
to compete in tests of such quality that any 
resulting list will make it possible for the 
best person to be eligible for appointment 
to any particular position. The civil serv- 
ice system has not met this challenge ade- 
quately. 

Testing.—_Most modern-day tests, writ- 
ten or otherwise, with or without inter- 
views or reference questionnaires, are not 
foolproof. Unassembled tests place a pre- 
mium on literary ability. We know little 
about the validity of our homemade occu- 
pational or aptitude tests. They are usually 
given infrequently, to small groups, under 
uncontrolled conditions, with little or no 
followup against debatable criteria of suc- 
cess on the job. I know how short-answer 
tests are frequently constructed, and where 
the items come from. I’ve seen hundreds of 
civil service tests ground out like sausage. 

Placement.—The weaknesses in testing 
processes would not be particularly seri- 
ous except for the “rule of three” which is 
considered a sacred clause in most civil 
service laws. I cannot reconcile debatable 
testing techniques and broad classification 
titles like Electrical Engineer or Account- 
ant (upon which recruiting is based and 
tests are constructed) with the mandatory 
rule of three where any one specific va- 
cancy is involved. I should add here that I 
am familiar with the theory of selective 
certification. Existing tests fail to com- 
pletely reflect personality, motives, drives, 
attitudes, loyalty to a program, or a host of 
other personal qualifications sufficient for 
civil service to say ““These three are the 
best people and the only ones you can 
consider for that vacancy of yours.” And 
even if a single test for Accountant were 
perfect, how is that single test going to 
pick the top man for one specific job. 
Someone is going to take me to task with 
that old chestnut about “try the person 
and if he doesn’t work out during the pro- 
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bationary period, fire him.” Even if that 
worked, however, it would not lend itself 
to operating efficiency—the real subject of 
this paper. 

Promotion.—Most state and local civil 
service commissions insist on written pro- 
motional examinations based on efficiency 
ratings, written tests, and experience and 
training. I’ve already commented on the 
validity of written tests. Traditional eff- 
ciency ratings have limited support except 
from those who make their living by op- 
erating the systems. When civil service 
commissions rate experience and training 
on a percentage basis, a premium cannot 
help but be placed on present words, not 
past deeds. I vote against using open com- 
petitive standards and procedures when 
promotion is involved. 

Separation.—Just a word about “‘firing”’ 
people under civil service. Under present 
regulations, when a conscientious depart- 
ment head tries to dismiss an unsatisfac- 
tory employee and a civil service commis- 
sion gets into the case, it is usually the 
supervisor who stands trial. 

Commission Auditing.—An operating 
head’s greatest irritation centers around 
the extent to which civil service commis- 
sions bother themselves with each separate 
personnel action he wants to take, how- 
ever petty it may be. Simple rules over a 
period of years expand and get more com- 
plicated as commissions busily stop up 
cracks in the civil service levee. They write 
the commission into the operating busi- 
ness. Pre-audits are slow and complicated 
and often involve poaching on another's 
prerogatives. Post-audits carry the threat 
of veto with its embarrassing consequences. 
Frequently the operating head is convicted 
of felony before an indictment has been 
returned. 


Effects of Restrictions on Personnel 
Actions 
Wuar are the cumulative results of “po- 
licing” operating officials instead of assist- 
ing them or putting them on their mettle 
to do a good job by measuring results not 
methods? The following items, I think, are 
typical situations developed by current 
legislation and the administrative prac- 
tices of civil service commissions. Each and 


every item appreciably affects the efficiency 
of government operations. 

1. It is difficult for capable, potential 
employees to know about, file for, and be 
eligible for permanent appointments to 
the public service. 

2. People who have but minor or aver- 
age abilities are appointed periodically to 
responsible positions. 

3. Positions remain vacant for exasper- 
atingly long periods of time. 

4. Temporary employees are trained for 
varying periods of time, pending exami- 
nation, only to be lost because they are 
not in the “top three.” Ordinarily, operat- 
ing people prefer not to have nonstatus 
employees in the first place. They are a 
constant source of trouble. 

5. New employees are misassigned be- 
cause they are unable to perform satisfac- 
torily the duties of the position for which 
they were hired. 

6. Buck-passing to the commission of 
actions which should have been handled 
at the operating levels is encouraged. 

7. Employees are reluctant to accept as 
final, decisions properly made by their su- 
pervisors. 

8. The operating official spends a dis- 
proportionate share of his time defend- 
ing the management of his office, not be- 
fore the people his line agency services, 
but before a civil service commission. 

g. Additional expenditures must be 
made against the operating budget for 
people to process civil service paper work 
for which the office receives questionable 
dividends. 

I know my statements are vulnerable. 
Many preventive steps can, and are, being 
taken. Each of you readers can take me to 
task, item by item. I cannot properly re- 
flect percentages or proportions or take 
into account extenuating circumstances. 
But I think I have pulled together and 
presented the views of many operating 
heads about various civil service systems. I 
hope the statements I have made will be 
accepted with as much good faith as they 
are written. I hope also to salvage myself 
by indicating some possible cures to our 
mutual problems. (Civil service work af- 
forded me a comfortable living for a num- 
ber of years. I don’t want to lose my union 
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card; I may want it again.) I am listing my 
suggestions in one, two, three order. They 
are sitting ducks for readers to shoot at. 


What Restrictions Can Be De-restricted? 


CIVIL SERVICE commissions can: 

1. Govern their general actions accord- 
ing to the particular personnel age of the 
jurisdiction in which it is operating. 

2. Be the leader in anticipating the need 
for operating changes in its program, in- 
stead of acquiescing to demands for 
change. 

3. Be appreciative of the importance 
for timely action by operating people. 

4. Play “show down” poker, not “stud.” 

5. Concentrate on requiring and audit- 
ing personnel programs of operating heads 
rather than individual actions. 

6. Worry less about colorful exceptions 
and more about numerically greater nor- 
mal business. 

7. Establish regular meetings with man- 
agement and labor on a cooperative basis 
to ferret out and solve basic differences and 
genuine problems. 

8. Let accountants and budget people 
have a monopoly on control complexes. 
Personnel work involves people and they 
don’t react to control as easily as a double 
ledger. 

g. Try working on a good faith basis. It 
does wonders. 

10. Follow the Golden Rule. 

11. Spend more time talking about the 
programs of public agencies before local 
clubs, organizations, and other such gath- 
erings. Take operating officials along with 
you. I know of no more effective recruiting 
media. 

12. Mix and be genuinely friendly with 
operating heads outside of the walls of 
civil service commissions. They have many 
trials and tribulations of which you may 
not be aware. 

13. Read restrictive rules in terms of 
the following questions: 

(a) Does the law require this rule? If 
yes, is there only one way of interpreting 
it? Attorneys general have sometimes 
been known to give two answers to the 
same question. If the answer is ‘‘No,” 
why have you put it in? 

(b) Is the rule to anticipate trouble or 


correct present abuses? If the former, 

throw it out. 

(c) If you have a rule, enforce it uni- 

formly. Don’t just use it to crack the 

knuckles of recalcitrants who get out of 
line by design or accident. 

14. Forego the rule of three; relax on 
recognizing options; and permit more se- 
lective certification. 

15. Worry more about quality of appli- 
cants than numbers. 

16. Recruit on a custom basis, enlisting 
the aid of operating heads in this endeavor. 

17. Concentrate on promotional poli- 
cies not specific promotions. Make any 
such examination a guide for selection, 
not a requirement. 

18. Increase the number of unassembled 
tests and rate continuously. 

19. Decentralize testing. 

20. Forget trade talk when dealing with 
employees and employers. 

21. Let employer groups reconcile their 
jurisdictional (and prestige) problems 
through committees of their own mem- 
bers. Do likewise with trade and profes- 
sional groups. 

22. Put less emphasis on specific words 
to define tasks. Evaluate relationships more 
closely when classifying positions. 

23. Initiate classification changes in ti- 
tles, grades, and duties on a voluntary 
basis when weaknesses are observed. 


IN THIs PAPER, I have spoken in generali- 
ties deliberately. No commission, no per- 
sonnel director, and no group interested in 
promoting civil service laws is guilty of all 
of the practices I have described. And, con- 
sciously, none has selfish or vindictive mo- 
tives. Nevertheless, all of these practices 
exist somewhere, and there is a well-known 
proverb concerning the ultimate destina- 
tion of even good intentions. I personally 
believe that civil service psychology is out 
of date. We know that if you call a child 
bad, he will act bad. If you hedge him 
about too closely with authority, he will 
find ways to circumvent you. And to carry 
the analogy back to the operating official, 
it is only good sense to give a man you se- 
lect, because you believe he is capable of 
getting the job done, the authority to 
match his responsibility. 
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A Filing System for 


Examination Items ........ ... EA. ABEEL 





$ THE EXAMINING DIVISION of a civil serv- 
A ice jurisdiction grows and the number 
and diversity of its examinations increases, 
a considerable store of useful examination 
questions, generally in the form of objec- 
tive test items, accumulates. For conven- 
ience in use, these items are typed on 
cards and filed. Sooner or later, the 
proper filing of these cards becomes a 
problem. 

In the California state civil service, ob- 
jective test items are typed on special 4- 
inch by 6-inch cards. The item statement, 
with its answer, date of origin, and refer- 
ence or authority, appears on one side of 
the card. The reverse side is arranged for 
the recording of statistical data obtained 
from its use. 

A number of years ago when these item 
cards first began to accumulate, a central 
filing system or “test pool’ was set up and 
the Dewey Decimal Classification System 
of filing adopted. The cards were filed 
under this system in standard metal file 
drawers. In 1944, the accumulation of 
item cards approximated 75,000. At the 
present time we have in our Test Pool 
close to 225,000 test items. 

It became evident some time ago that 
the Dewey Decimal System of filing was 
not well suited to our needs for a number 
of reasons. Its nomenclature, designed for 
the broadest library use, is ill adapted to 
examination terminology and subject mat- 
ter. Topic headings and subdivisions un- 
der the Dewey Decimal System are so ex- 
haustive that it was often a problem to 
tell where a group of test items should be 
filed. Having filed a group of cards under 
what appeared to be a logical heading, it 
was frequently difficult to locate a specific 
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card at a later date. Many items actually 
got lost in our files. Also, in using the 
Dewey Decimal System, each individual 
item card had to have a filing number 
written on it. The number generally con- 
sisted of 5 or 6 digits and occasionally of 
8. The system was thus slow and laborious 
to use and required considerable training 
when any change in personnel was neces- 
sary. At times, it took a full year for a 
new clerk to become proficient. 


Two Main Problems 

IN THE DEVELOPMENT of a suitable filing 
system, two problems presented them- 
selves. One problem was to develop a new 
catalogue or index topically suited to our 
needs and to find out what we had in 
our files and re-sort it to fit this new in- 
dex. The other problem was to devise a 
method of filing, the mechanics of which 
would be easy to learn and operate and 
which would allow our examiners quick 
and sure access to all material we might 
have on any subject. The new system 
must also permit rapid and accurate filing 
and refiling. 


The First Problem 

THE FILING SYSTEM finally adopted is what 
might be called a mechanical system geared 
to a specialized subject index based on our 
examination, classification, and technical 
terminology. As our examiners work 
largely in specialized fields, it seemed de- 
sirable, both from the subject matter stand- 
point and for convenience in filing and 
access, to group our material into general 
fields. Study indicated that all material 
could be grouped under 19 general head- 
ings. To each of these headings was as- 
signed a single letter of the alphabet. This 
letter is the first breakdown in the filing 
system, as will be explained later. Under 
each of these general headings the material 
is alphabetically arranged and indexed. 
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The sorting, grouping, indexing, and 
crossreferencing of our material was the 
longest single task and required the col- 
lective effort of the examining staff, as 
conditions permitted, for a considerable 
period of time. Preliminary indexes for 
each subject matter group were drawn up 
and continuously revised as the work pro- 
gressed until a final, adequate index was 
developed. The general headings used 
were as follows: 


A—Agriculture 

B—Administration 

C--Clerical, Office, and Office Appliances 

D—Education, Library Sciences, and Spe- 
cial Subjects ; 

E—Engineering Sciences 

F—Fiscal 

G—Biology 

H—Managerial and Custodial 

I—Institutions, Care and Custody, and 
Penology 

J—Law Enforcement and Military 

K—Arts, Crafts, and Trades 

L—Law, Regulations, and Legal Proce- 
dures 











of the class\interval chosen. 
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A coeffixient of correlation is 


color bands for filing 


The Fundamentals of Statistics, Thurstone, p 208 


M—Medicine and Medical and Related 
Sciences 

N—Natural Resources 

O—Operators and Enginemen 

P—Physical Sciences and Mathematics 

R—Real Property 

S—Social Sciences and Services 

T—Economics, ‘Transportation, and 
Public Utilities 


Each of the above general headings was in 
turn broken down into primary, second- 
ary, and, where necessary, tertiary sub- 
headings, and all alphabetized and cross- 
referenced. This constituted the new 
general Test Pool Index. 


The Second Problem 
‘THE SECOND PROBLEM was the mechanics of 
filing. As stated above, a special 4-inch by 
6-inch item card is used. Across the top of 
the blank side of this card (see illustration) 
the letters of the alphabet are printed. A 
notch above a letter indicates in which of 
the nineteen major groups the card be- 
longs. All cards for each group are filed 
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Typical item card showing notch and color bands 
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together. Thus a continuous groove ap- 
pears down the file drawer. Any card not 
notched to fit this groove is instantly rec- 
ognizable as belonging in another section 
of the file. 

To take care of the subheadings in each 
major field or group, colors were used; 
generally two short bands of color at the 
top left for the primary breakdown, two 
at the top center for the secondary break- 
down, and two at the top right if there 
was a tertiary breakdown. 

When a stack of cards is fanned out so 
that a small strip of each card shows, one 
pass of a colored pencil will mark a hun- 
dred cards practically simultaneously. A 
simple elaboration of this permits quick 
and visible marking of many cards at once. 
Nine different colors are used. 

By the use of one notch above the ap- 
propriate letter and a maximum of three 
groups of two colors each, as indicated 
above, a series of combinations of almost 
astronomical proportions is possible. With 
nine colors, go two-color combinations are 
available. ‘Thus go times go times go times 
the 24 letters on the card allows approxi- 
mately seventeen and a half million varia- 


EXAMINATION 
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tions. This should be ample for most fil- 
ing systems. Practical use reduces this 
greatly but still allows ample room. 

The colors selected follow a modified 
chromatic color scale, being chosen for vis- 
ibility. They are red, orange, gray, green, 
light blue, dark blue, purple, brown, and 
black. The color combinations are num- 
bered consecutively from one to ninety, 
starting with red as 1, black as 9 and then 
combining colors with red-red as 10, red- 
orange as 11, and so on. Each letter of the 
alphabet is then assigned consecutively ap- 
proximately four of these color combina- 
tions. The spacers in the card file itself 
carry the major letter and the colors, in 
addition to the topic heading. As the col- 
ors all thus fall automatically into chro- 
matic sequence, filing of cards becomes a 
simple matter. Old cards not bearing the 
letters across the top are easily coded by 
notching in the proper place, writing the 
one letter indicating the general heading 
under the notch, and coloring as usual. 
As the colors all show plainly on the edges 
of the cards, they are easily seen even 
when cards are closely packed in the file 
drawers. Misfiling is difficult. (All filing is 
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Reverse, showing space for statistical data obtained from using items in various tests. 
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done by girls, and women are rarely, if 
ever, color blind.) 

In front of each heading and subhead- 
ing in the main Test Pool Index appears 
the number indicating the color combina- 
tion by which it is filed. For example, the 
index heading for the typical item card 
illustrated above is as follows: 


P Physical Sciences and Mathematics 
48 Mathematics 
71 Statistics 
11 Correlation 


Thus, an item on statistical correlations 
is in the third breakdown under Physical 
Sciences and Mathematics. The card is 
notched over the letter P, to indicate its 
major grouping. Two colors on the top 
left (blue and gray, combination 48) indi- 
cate ‘‘Ma” for Mathematics; at the top 
center (purple and brown, combination 
71) indicate “S” for Statistics; and the two 
colors at the top right (red and orange, 
combination 11) stand for “Co” in Corre- 
Jation. 

Comparatively few topics require more 


than two subheadings. Operation of the 
system is much simpler than describing it. 
New cards are coded by the examiner who 
indicates the major division by letter and 
the subheading (colors) by number. The 
file girls put the colors on up to 50 cards 
at a time. No reference or index of any 
kind and little experience is required to 
file them correctly after they are marked. 
Where formerly it required up to a year 
of training, a good clerk can understand 
and operate the new system in about four 
hours. 

This filing system has now been in use 
in this agency for more than a year and 
appears to operate with complete success. 
All material is quickly and easily coded 
and filed and readily available for use 
when needed. We have ceased to “lose” 
item cards in our Test Pool File.1 


*The California State Personnel Board has fur- 
nished the Assembly Headquarters Office with a 
number of copies of the Index and the Color 
Chart. These may be borrowed by CSA agency 
members who may wish to adapt this filing sys- 
tem for use by their own jurisdiction. 





Editors’ Note: The errors made in translat- 
ing the CAF classifications to the new GS sched- 
ule referred to in the article ““The Federal Ad- 
ministrative Intern Program,” published in the 
January, 1950, Review, were made by the edi- 
tors and not by the author. We offer our apolo- 
gies both to Mr. Brown and the readers. 
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Civil Service on Okinawa .. . EARLE A. CLEVELAND 





HE ASSIGNMENT of federal employees to 
j ie posts has been a practice of 
long standing. During the past four years, 
however, there has been an unprecedented 
exodus of federal employees to foreign 
countries as a result of military govern- 
ment activities and relief and rehabilita- 
tion operations. Federal personnel admin- 
istrators in foreign areas are often con- 
fronted with problems they would never 
encounter in the domestic civil service. It 
is the intent of this article to discuss the 
development of federal personnel admin- 
istration in one of the most unusual of all 
occupied territories—Okinawa. 


Conditions Encountered on Okinawa 
Oxinawa, where the last major battle of 
World War II was fought, is a narrow is- 
land, some 67 miles in length, situated 
south of Japan at about the same latitude 
as Miami, Florida. The climate is hot dur- 
ing the summer months but damp and 
chilly during the winter. The annual rain- 
fall is about 80 inches, and during the au- 
tumn months one or more typhoons of se- 
vere intensity may be expected. 

The sanguinary military campaign of 
1945 demolished g5 per cent of the perma- 
nent structures that existed on Okinawa, 
including the total razing of the capitol, 
Naha, a city with a prewar population of 
60,000. The indigenous population of 
Okinawa currently consists of some 500,- 
ooo natives of predominantly Japanese 
and Chinese stock. The island had been 
under Japanese domination since 1874. 

The Navy was originally assigned the 
task of forming a military government, de- 
signed to rehabilitate the totally dislocated 
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native economy. However, in July, 1946, 
the responsibility was formally transferred 
to Army jurisdiction. In addition to mili- 
tary government activities, the Army un- 
dertook a second mission of establishing 
an advance military base, with such ortho- 
dox military post activities as ordnance, 
quartermaster, engineer, and signal depots, 
military hospitals and dispensaries, Army 
finance offices, etc. 

It is usually, though sometimes grudg- 
ingly, admitted in Army circles that the 
Army cannot operate its noncombatant ac- 
tivities efficiently without the aid of spe- 
cialized civilian help. The Army has nei- 
ther the manpower resources, qualitatively 
or quantitatively within itself, to construct 
and maintain its buildings, operate its var- 
ious shops, depots, and offices, or type and 
file its voluminous correspondence and 
documents. Nor are these essentially non- 
military functions necessarily proper tasks 
for officers and men whose hands should 
be left free for the important task of na- 
tional defense. The Army also needed com- 
petent civilian assistance in the relatively 
new field of military government. The 
staffing of this twofold military organiza- 
tion was—and to a large extent, still is— 
the primary objective of the Army’s civil- 
ian personnel program on Okinawa. 


Civilian Personnel Organization 
for Okinawa 
‘THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY has the re- 
sponsibility of administering the several 
thousand civilian employees assigned to 
his department. His principal assistant is 
the Director of Civilian Personnel, who 
heads the Civilian Personnel Division. 
This division is comprised of a sizable staff 
of experts in the fields of personnel admin- 
istration and procedures, payroll, position 
classification, and employee utilization. 
For overseas commands, the most impor- 
tant part of the Civilian Personnel Divi- 
sion is the Overseas Affairs Branch. Staff- 
wise it administers policies and procedures 
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affecting overseas commands; operation- 
ally, it recruits civilian personnel for over- 
seas service. Below this top echelon are 
arrayed the major overseas commands, 
upon which it may be said, as of the old 
British empire, that the sun never sets. 
The Ryukyus Command on Okinawa is 
directly responsible to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Far East, General Douglas MacAr- 
thur. 

The early organizational history of the 
Civilian Personnel Section of the Ryukyus 
Command is interesting as an example of 
a total lack of planned coordination. The 
first civilian employees arrived from the 
United States in December, 1945. Their 
number was fairly rapidly augmented dur- 
ing succeeding months by new arrivals 
from the United States, Filipino civilians 
from the Philippines, military personnel 
locally discharged, and dependent wives 
who arrived to join their husbands. 

For several months each special staff sec- 
tion—such as the quartermaster, the post 
engineer, etc.—was fully responsible for the 
recruitment and administration of its own 
civilian employees. An extremely hasty and 
haphazard job of position classification 
was performed on a command-wide basis 
by a semiskilled position classifier tempo- 
rarily imported from the Philippines in 
the summer of 1946. A number of employ- 
ees were illegally, though innocently, ap- 
pointed by failure to comply with certain 
rudimentary legal requirements such as 
the taking of the oath of office. Payrolls 
were computed in an amazingly lackadai- 
sical fashion. The sketchy retention of rec- 
ords led to complex and awkward situa- 
tions when the General Accounting Of- 
fice audited the disbursements. 

In September, 1946, a central civilian 
personnel office was established and made 
responsible to the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1, the staff adviser on personnel matters 
to the Commanding General. The section 
was headed by a first lieutenant, assisted 
by a dozen or so employees, none of whom, 
unfortunately, had had any substantial 
previous personnel experience. The new 
Civilian Personnel Section took over the 
existing personnel records and was given 
both staff and operating responsibilities 


for all Army civilian employees. Admin- 
istration of native Okinawa personnel re- 
mained the responsibility of military gov- 
ernment except for computing the pay- 
rolls for about 25 per cent of the native 
employees. 

By January, 1947, the situation was as 
follows: a small personnel office, staffed 
by a few inexperienced people and lack- 
ing almost entirely any semblance of an 
internal functional organization, occu- 
pied two quonset huts at headquarters. 
Office files were completely disorganized. 
No position control or service record card 
files had been established. There was no 
hint of a systematic placement system, no 
trace of an employee counseling service, 
and no suggestion of a training program. 
An incomplete and disorderly assortment 
of civilian personnel regulations and di- 
rectives reposed in two or three cardboard 
boxes. Efficiency ratings were unheard of; 
so were grievance procedures or a sugges- 
tion program. Office furniture was scarce 
and homemade of plywood stock. Empty 
five-gallon oil cans served as waste baskets. 
Electricity was provided by a small gener- 
ating plant that broke down regularly once 
a day, plunging the quonset into dark- 
ness, since the windows were covered with 
plywood shutters to keep out the cold and 
the rain. Two or three diesel oil stoves, 
usually in need of repair, supplied heat. 
Sanitation facilities were of the most prim- 
itive type. And although the command ac- 
tivities were dispersed over an area some 
go miles in diameter, only two very senile 
jeeps were available for official transporta- 
tion. Communication with outlying or- 
ganizations by phone was also a major un- 
dertaking. Native operators served as be- 
wildered media through whom calls had 
to be placed. I dwell on this homely and 
unprepossessing recital of physical facili- 
ties because so many personnel people 
come to take their comfortable, well-fur- 
nished, steam-heaied offices for granted. It 
probably does not occur to them to what 
extent such convenient surroundings con- 
tribute to the efficiency of their work. 

A semblance of order gradually emerged 
from this chaos. The Civilian Personnel 
Section was organized into four branches— 
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Administration, Payroll, Employee Utili- 
zation, and Classification. The staff in- 
creased, and the new arrivals, as well as 
the original incumbents, were subjected 
to numerous training sessions in the rudi- 
ments of personnel staff and operating 
functions. As the staff was augmented, a 
process of weeding out “dead wood” was 
also instituted. 

In October, 1947, a higher echelon of 
command decided that efficiency de- 
manded a consolidation of the three ci- 
vilian personnel programs on Okinawa— 
the Ryukyus Command, the Okinawa En- 
gineer District, and the First Air Division. 
The consolidation was to be achieved by 
abolishing the Civilian Personnel Sections 
of the latter two installations and transfer- 
ring their records, functions, and some of 
their personnel to the Ryukyus Com- 
mand. This decision was met in all three 
commands with mixed emotions. The af- 
fected personnel in the Okinawa District 
and the First Air Division were naturally 
resentful of the rescission of their author- 
ity, while those in the Ryukyus Command 
were reluctant to take over the responsi- 
bility for two additional commands just 
when they were beginning to see daylight 
in developing a workable program. Never- 
theless, the consolidation took place, and 
though the merger was smoother than had 
been anticipated, the ensuing months were 
not without periods of strain. This organ- 
izational experiment was disrupted in 
July, 1948, by the re-establishment of an 
autonomous Civilian Personnel Section in 
the First Air Division, a consequence of 
what has popularly and peculiarly been 
termed “unification” of the Armed Forces. 


Position-Classification Activities 
ONE OF THE first tasks confronting a ci- 
vilian personnel officer in a newly acti- 
vated Army command is to render staff as- 
sistance in establishing positions which 
can serve as a basis for recruitment. This 
process entails drafting job descriptions 
which outline the duties and responsibili- 
ties of each position in the organization, 
and determining, in accordance with avail- 
able standards, relative grade levels. In the 
Department of the Army, there are two 


different types of positions—Classification 
Act and Wage Board—and the position 
classification approach varies somewhat 
between the two. The method of grading 
and the compensation for Classification 
Act positions is fixed by Congress, while 
the rates of pay for Wage Board positions 
are set by administratively established 
Wage Boards. 

The first civilian positions were estab- 
lished in the Ryukyus Command in 1946, 
at a time when the Command was in a 
highly fluid state, with no clear definition 
of its ultimate scope of operations. In ad- 
dition, authority to classify jobs was in 
the hands of Headquarters Philippines- 
Ryukyus Command in Manila. All job 
descriptions had to be sent to Manila for 
allocation, an arrangement which inevi- 
tably posed a number of irksome incon- 
veniences. 

By January, 1947, it was so obvious that 
the original position classification task 
had been inadequate and that the results 
were for the most part obsolete because of 
the many rapid changes in the Command, 
that the Commanding General, Philip- 


‘pines-Ryukyus Command, was requested 


to send three position classifiers to Oki- 
nawa to undertake a complete position 
survey. It was expected that it would take 
about two months to complete the survey 
and during this time personnel actions 
would, so far as possible, be suspended. In- 
stead of the three position classifiers re- 
quested, two were dispatched to Okinawa; 
and instead of two months, it required 
seven months to complete the survey. 
Probably the greatest single factor which 
contributed to this inordinately long pe- 
riod was the morose attitude of the po- 
sition classifiers themselves. In being or- 
dered from the warm, pleasant, and more 
civilized environment of Manila to the 
cold, rainy, and pioneer atmosphere of 
Okinawa, they felt as though they had been 
exiled. Consequently, they returned after 
a short time to Manila and were replaced 
by others, who in turn were soon replaced 
by still others, and so on. The disastrous 
consequences of this somewhat fantastic 
state of affairs lay in the fact that one of 
the position classifiers would half com- 
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plete a survey of one of the command ac- 
tivities, and then suddenly depart for Ma- 
nila. Although a successor would attempt 
to pick up the threads, this usually proved 
so unfeasible a task that it would be neces- 
sary to make a completely fresh start. 

Added to these complications was the 
fact that job classification or no job classi- 
fication, the command was still in a highly 
fluid state of organization. It was not un- 
common for an operating official—usually 
a military officer—to work out in detail a 
coherent organizational pattern, around 
which job descriptions were prepared and 
positions established, only to be replaced 
by another officer who determined upon a 
completely different pattern for his organ- 
ization. More often than not the changes 
would invalidate a large part of the work 
that had been accomplished by the po- 
sition classifier. 

The position survey was finally com- 
pleted in August, 1947, although the con- 
stant expansion of the command, plus the 
continued state of organizational flux, 
never thereafter permitted any apprecia- 
ble relaxation in the field of position clas- 
sification. 

Placement 


UNLIKE most occupation areas, the Army 
began its operations on Okinawa from 
scratch. In Japan or Germany, homes, 
warehouses, and office buildings could be 
requisitioned; railroads and street car sys- 
tems quickly rehabilitated; telephone ex- 
changes taken over and enlarged; and 
water, sewage, and electric plants promptly 
repaired. None of these facilities existed 
on Okinawa after the invasion. The Army 
Engineers desperately needed carpenters, 
plumbers, heavy equipment operators, 
power plant operators, and other trade 
personnel. The Signal Section was com- 
pelled to establish both radio and tele- 
phone communications centers. The Trans- 
portation Section required hundreds of 
persons to unload and load ships, maintain 
port facilities, and repair a large num- 
ber of small craft used in harbor opera- 
tions. Military government needed special- 
ists to plan and direct the rehabilitation of 
Okinawa’s schools, hospitals, agriculture, 
industries, and banking systems, as well as 


to take the initial steps toward creating a 
selfsustaining native government. At no 
time was there a slackening of pressure on 
the Civilian Personnel Section to obtain 
more and more personnel. 

Except for the indigenous population, 
who were employed in large numbers by 
the Army in predominantly unskilled la- 
bor categories, there was no local labor 
market available except for a relatively 
few discharged military personnel, de- 
pendents, and occasionally surplus em- 
ployees of a contractual firm that had, been 
engaged to erect a number of permanent 
buildings. The next closest source of per- 
sonnel lay in the Philippines, goo miles 
south of Okinawa. Several hundred Fili- 
pinos were ultimately employed to fill 
fairly routine clerical and manual posi- 
tions. Recruitment for the remaining jobs 
was conducted in the United States and, 
later, in Hawaii. 

Recruiting from the United States was 
a lengthy process, requiring from three to 
twelve months. After a position had been 
established, a requisition letter, together 
with a copy of the position description, was 
forwarded by air mail to the Overseas Af- 
fairs Branch in Washington, D.C. Some 
positions were held for recruitment in 
Washington; others were forwarded to one 
of the regional offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, or San Francisco; still 
others were referred to an Army technical 
service organization, such as the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. Upon filling a 
position, travel orders were prepared and 
the individual processed for overseas 
transportation. Military aircraft was oc- 
casionally used, but new recruits were 
usually sent from the States by Army trans- 
port. 

Difficulties of Obtaining Qualified Per- 
sonnel.—The primary difficulty lay in per- 
suading qualified applicants to accept em- 
ployment on Okinawa. Several reasons 
underlay this apathetic attitude. The prin- 
cipal ones were as follows: 

1. Although “white-collar” employees 
on Okinawa were offered a salary 25 per 
cent higher than corresponding federal po- 
sitions in the United States, the same salary 
differential also applied in the choicer 
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areas. Consequently, if an applicant had 
the opportunity of accepting employment 
in Japan, Germany, Hawaii, or the Philip- 
pines, he would usually elect one of these 
countries. This situation was rectified in 
January, 1949, by reducing the differential 
in many of the more attractive areas. A 
further competitive advantage possessed 
by a few overseas areas, such as Guam and 
the Panama Canal Zone, was that em- 
ployees in those areas were exempt from 
federal income taxes on their salaries; 
those working on Okinawa were not. 

2. Department of the Army employees 
hired for overseas duty must sign a writ- 
ten agreement to remain in the overseas 
command for two years unless separated 
for reasons acceptable to the government. 
Violation of the agreement during the first 
year of service rendered the employee li- 
able to reimbursing the United States for 
travel and per diem costs incurred in 
transporting him to the overseas com- 
mand. If the agreement were broken after 
one year of service the employee was sub- 
jected to paying the cost of his return 
travel to the United States. Many indi- 
viduals thought twice before committing 
themselves to a two-year tour of duty on 
Okinawa. In August, 1947, the period was 
reduced to one year for Okinawa to serve 
as an additional recruitment incentive. 

3. The full employment situation in the 
United States during 1947 and 1948 was a 
detracting influence in inducing individ- 
uals to accept overseas employment. 

4. Although most “white-collar” em- 
ployees were well paid compared with pre- 
vailing salary rates in private industry, the 
wages offered “blue-collar” employees did 
not meet local wage competition in many 
areas of the United States. 

5. Many of the positions offered were 
difficult to fill because several years of spe- 
cialized experience was needed to meet the 
qualifications demanded. This reduced the 
field of eligibles and also forced to a large 
extent the selection of persons old enough 
to be settled in their communities, with 
homes, families, and steady positions. Even 
so, many applicants might have been in- 
duced to accept employment on Okinawa 
had they been permitted to have their 


families join them within a short time. 
Unfortunately, the number of family quar- 
ters available on Okinawa was so restricted 
that only highly graded civilian officials 
were authorized transportation for their 
dependents; even then the waiting period 
was about twelve months. In this respect, 
Okinawa again suffered a competitive dis- 
advantage compared with many other 
overseas commands where dependent hous- 
ing was in relatively ample supply. 

The previously mentioned organization 
fluidity of the command also had a strong 
effect on the recruiting program. Operat- 
ing 10,000 miles from the main source of 
recruitment, the personnel office had a dif- 
ficult task in the sheer labor of keeping its 
personnel requisitions current: Hardly a 
day passed that one or more radiograms 
were not dispatched to Washington re- 
questing the cancellation of requisitions 
previously submitted. Occasionally it was 
learned that the cancelled positions were 
already filled and the appointees were in a 
travel status. When this occurred, nothing 
could be done except to absorb the em- 
ployee after his arrival in the best way 
possible. 

Promotion.—In-service placement re- 
ceived a share of attention, but because of 
the constant pressure of work, the geo- 
graphic dispersion, and the lack of skilled 
placement technicians, it was not as vig- 
orously attacked as it should have been. 
In general, promotions were more rapid 
than is usual in the United States, and 
qualifications standards were not so strin- 
gently adhered to. This latter character- 
istic seems to be generally applicable in 
most overseas Army commands. First, 
there is no strong control agency, such as 
the Civil Service Commission, to approve 
or disapprove promotion actions through 
preaudits or postaudits. Secondly, operat- 
ing officials have a strong tendency to pro- 
mote satisfactory employees without too 
great a regard for their formal experience 
and educational qualifications. In Oki- 
nawa, there was some justification for this 
action. To fill the higher position by re- 
cruitment from the United States required 
several months. In addition, some operat- 
ing officials had undergone the depressing 
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experience of receiving employees for 
higher level jobs who turned out to be con- 
siderably less satisfactory or less qualified 
than the employees they were called upon 
to supervise. It was inevitable, but still 
unfortunate, that the operating officials 
could not personally pass upon the suit- 
ability and acceptability of an otherwise 
qualified applicant. 

Transfer.—Transfers constituted a source 
of great difficulty and bitterness through- 
out the Far East. Directives prohibiting 
the proselyting of employees were issued 
from the top echelon of command, but 
many employees on Okinawa, when visit- 
ing other commands in the Philippines or 
Japan on temporary duty or in leave 
status, actively sought positions in those 
commands and often met unofficial en- 
couragement. It is an established policy in 
the Department of the Army to approve 
any employee’s request for a release to ac- 
cept another position for which he is qual- 
ified. ‘This attitude is consistent with the 
principle of using fully an employee’s 
abilities. And, of course, the denial of a 
release may result in the retention of a 
disgruntled and therefore unsatisfactory 
employee. But overseas the matter is not 
so simple. Employees were recruited with 
the understanding that they would remain 
for one or two years and that any transfer 
would be at the sole discretion of the com- 
mand. Obviously, with a shortage of per- 
sonnel and a prolonged period of waiting 
to obtain replacements, few operating offi- 
cials waxed enthusiastic about releasing 
satisfactory employees. At least one com- 
mand in the Far East went to the length 
of prohibiting the transfer of employees 
who had completed their minimum tours 
of duty, even though it was recognized that 
such employees could elect to return at 
government expense to the United States, 
in duty and pay status, and immediately 
be recruited by the command to which 
they had wanted to transfer. After a con- 
siderable amount of sparring with this 
problem, the policy was finally announced 
by GHQ Far East Command that no em- 
ployee would be restricted from transfer- 
ring after completing the minimum tour 
of duty prescribed by his employment 


agreement. This, of course, implied that 
a transfer request before that date would 
be subject to command approval. 


Employee Relations 


OxiNAWA offered perhaps the most fertile 
field of employee relations problems of 
any Army installation in the world. The 
Ryukyus Command was totally responsi- 
ble for its civilians 24 hours per day, in- 
cluding housing, meals, transportation, 
recreational facilities, and medical care. 
These responsibilities are common enough 
in other overseas commands too, but prob- 
ably no other area was so well calculated 
to afford so little in the niceties of living 
at such an astounding expenditure of ef- 
fort and frustration. For example, single 
employees or those without their families 
were quartered in semipartitioned, un- 
heated, concrete-floored quonset huts. Al- 
though the situation improved somewhat 
in 1948, the only furnishings frequently 
available to an employee in 1947 were a 
steel army cot, a mattress, bed linens, and 
a mosquito net. The obtaining of further 
items, such as a table, a chair, floor cover- 
ings, and a table lamp, were perforce left 
to the ingenuity of the individual em- 
ployee. “Scrounging,” a euphemism for 
petty pilfering easily bore the distinction 
of being the most ubiquitous verb used in 
the Ryukyus. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that em- 
ployees, dissatisfied with both on-the-job 
and off-the-job conditions, subjected coun- 
selors to a steady barrage of complaints 
and requests. Some employees became de- 
pressed because of the enforced separation 
from their families. Others complained 
that the meals were poorly prepared or 
lacked a sufficient quantity of fresh food- 
stuffs. There were complaints that trans- 
portation was not furnished; or that there 
was inadequate heat or light or protection 
from inclement weather. Some individuals 
chafed under the more rigid discipline of 
living under military rather than civil law. 

An unduly large number of problem 
cases arose from the receipt of neurotics 
and chronic alcoholics. It is an interesting 
fact that overseas duty seems to provide an 
irresistible appeal to individuals whose 
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emotional stability leaves much to be de- 
sired and who, in order to remove them- 
selves from the mental conflicts which be- 
siege them in their home communities, 
seek overseas employment as a convenient 
escape mechanism. Too often, unfortu- 
nately, such persons succeed only in trans- 
planting their conflicts and if the mode of 
living is as rugged as one finds it on Oki- 
nawa, existing difficulties may become 
tremendously aggravated. Command fa- 
cilities were not adequate to provide thera- 
peutic treatment to personnel in this 
category, and it was not uncommon to re- 
patriate them for the convenience of the 
government—an expensive undertaking, 
and one which only meant a further delay 
in recruiting a new employee. While some 
of these misfits could have been detected 
by placement technicians in the United 
States, it is admittedly difficult to spot 
many such cases without resorting to 
lengthy psychiatric examinations. 

The alcoholics were often men who 
probably gave little difficulty in this di- 
rection when in the United States. But on 
Okinawa where recreational facilities were 
considerably limited, and personal pri- 
vacy even more so, a turning to alcohol as 
a source of off-duty relaxation was for 
many men inevitable. A few unfortunate 
escapades while intoxicated in an officers’ 
club, and the employee relations tech- 
nician found himself presented with a re- 
quest for the employee’s summary re- 
moval. Efforts were made in the personnel 
office to salvage otherwise satisfactory em- 
ployees by resorting to less drastic penal- 
ties, such as reprimands or suspensions or 
by placing the employee elsewhere in the 
command. However, a certain number of 
removals for misconduct proved to be 
necessary. 

Reception procedures for newly arrived 
personnel constituted a major point of 
emphasis. Each docking Army transport 
was met by representatives of the person- 
nel office and the department where the 
new employees were being assigned. Each 
person was presented with an employee 
handbook upon debarkation and, unless 
it was raining, the new employees were 


assembled on the pier for a brief lecture 
welcoming them to the island and answer- 
ing any immediate questions they might 
have. Within 48 hours of his arrival, each 
employee was required to report to the 
personnel office for administrative process- 
ing and an orientation interview. 

Unlike most occupation areas, Okinawa 
was fortunately and singularly free of dis- 
ciplinary cases based upon large-scale 
black market activities. This was primarily 
due to the fact that in order to have a 
flourishing illegal commerce in such fav- 
ored items as American cigarettes and 
coffee the native population must possess 
goods which Americans want. The Oki- 
nawans, an almost wholly agrarian race, 
owned practically nothing that had any 
value in the eyes of American personnel. 

One of the more successful efforts in 
promoting favorable employee relations 
was the establishment of a grievance com- 
mittee, headed by a Lt. Colonel who did a 
most commendable job, and composed of 
two additional civilian members. Griev- 
ance hearings were fair and impartial, and 
the board frequently upheld the em- 
ployee’s viewpoint. It is a tribute to the 
fairness of the Commanding General of 
the Ryukyus Command that he invariably 
upheld the recommendations of his com- 
mittee. 

A less successful achievement was the 
attempt to build up interest in an em- 
ployee suggestion program which offered 
cash awards. This program failed to arouse 
any perceptible degree of enthusiasm on 
the part of American employees, perhaps 
because they regarded themselves as tem- 
porary residents and had no deep interest 
in their jobs. Also, with good salaries and 
little opportunity for spending money, a 
few extra dollars for an accepted sugges- 
tion may not have been considered worth 
the effort. The Filipino employees ex- 
hibited a much greater interest in the sug- 
gestion program, but unfortunately, they 
seemed to misunderstand its main objec- 
tive. Most of their ideas ran along the line 
of proposing higher salaries for the Fili- 
pino personnel or other suggestions purely 
beneficial to themselves. 
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Training 

WirHouT pousT the most pressing train- 
ing needs existed among the many thou- 
sands of Okinawans employed by the Ryu- 
kyus Command. The Okinawans possessed 
many talents, which only awaited identi- 
fication and development. Two instances 
of such profitable exploitation of abilities 
may be mentioned. The Civilian Person- 
nel Section employed from go to 50 Oki- 
nawan clerks to compute native payrolls, 
and the Ordnance Section found that with 
systematic training Okinawans became 
fairly expert automobile mechanics. Had 
other opportunities for similar utilization 
of Okinawan personnel been explored, it 
would perhaps have been possible to dis- 
pense with Filipino employees altogether 
and to reduce the American personnel 
mainly to those in supervisory and plan- 
ning positions or positions of a sensitive 
nature. Unfortunately, little along this 
line was attempted until toward the end 
of 1948, and even then the training pro- 
grams established were pitifully inade- 
quate compared with what the situation 
demanded. 

Although it was the responsibility of 
the Military Government Section to train 
and utilize the natives, the Civilian Per- 
sonnel Section was responsible for furnish- 
ing staff assistance to operating officials in 
conducting training programs for Ameri- 
can and Filipino personnel. 

Comprehensive plans were roughed out 
early in 1947 but never matured much be- 
yond the planning stage because, until 
September, 1948, it proved impossible to 
recruit experienced training personnel. It 
must also be admitted that on the few oc- 
casions when training needs were actively 
pushed, they met with wholesale apathy on 
the part of operating officials and super- 
visors. For example, because a training 
program was so critically needed in the 
eyes of the civilian personnel staff, and 
because attempts to recruit training tech- 
nicians had been unsuccessful, the civilian 
training officer from the Philippines-Ryu- 
kyus Command was induced to come to 
Okinawa on extended temporary duty in 
January, 1948, to launch a course in job 
instruction training. The project met with 


opposition from the outset. Operating of- 
ficials pleaded that the pressure of work in 
their organizations did not permit either 
the release of a representative for the two- 
week course proposed or the allotment of 
subsequent time which would have to be 
devoted to the training of others. It soon 
developed that the representatives selected 
for this project were in many cases indi- 
viduals who were the least competent and 
who therefore could be most readily 
spared. 

Turnover was another obstacle to the 
prosecution of a successful training pro- 
gram on Okinawa. During 1948, separa- 
tions of U.S. personnel amounted to 66 
per cent of the average monthly personnel 
strength. Not only did constant personnel 
shifts and repatriations make difficult any 
planning of long-term training projects, 
but the very nature of this instability in- 
duced within the incumbents a feeling of 
transcience that was inconsistent with a 
desire for training with a view to the de- 
velopment of a permanent career. 


Administration and Payroll 

IT WAS INITIALLY stated that, as of January, 
1947, even the most routine record-keeping 
functions of administration and pay com- 
putation were in a chaotic state. Since 
these activities are the most fundamental 
in any personnel office, they received in- 
tensive attention, and gradually they 
reached a stage of orderly and systematic 
routine. Personnel folders for all employ- 
ees were carefully audited and omissions 
and previous errors were corrected. A po- 
sition control system was instituted, as 
well as files of service record cards, which 
were useful as a tickler for processing ef- 
ficiency ratings and periodic pay increases. 
A schedule of fixed pay days was estab- 
lished and adhered to. The Administrative 
Branch found itself saddled with addi- 
tional functions which are unique in an 
overseas command. For example, travel 
orders had to be prepared for every ci- 
vilian who left the island for any purpose 
whatsoever, whether it be temporary duty, 
leave, or repatriation. 

Meanwhile, a long and tedious project 
was undertaken to compile a complete set 
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of civilian personnel regulations, circulars, 
manuals, and directives and to maintain 
this reference library in an up-to-date con- 
dition. Within a year it was possible to 
state, without exaggeration, that the Ryu- 
kyus Command had the most complete li- 
brary of civilian personnel publications in 
the entire Far East Command. 


Conclusion 
‘THE FOREGOING SECTIONS have summarized 
some of the major problems which con- 
fronted the civilian personnel program on 
Okinawa during 1947 and 1948 and de- 
scribed the underlying conditions on 
which those problems were based. It may 
perhaps be gathered that because of these 
conditions employee morale was univer- 
sally at a disturbingly low level. This 
would, however, be a gross overstatement. 
A number of employees found perfect 
contentment in Okinawa, and several are 
now in their fourth year of employment 
there. Others, who returned to the United 
States bitterly resentful toward the island, 


later applied for re-employment and 
returned without further complaint. 
Whether an employee liked working on 
Okinawa depended largely upon his per- 
sonal ability to adjust himself toward a 
mode of living and working so completely 
alien to that which he knew in the United 
States. 

During 1947 and 1948 the civilian per- 
sonnel program made several strides for- 
ward, not without a few backward, but it 
must be remembered that the civilian per- 
sonnel staff was carving out a program 
while beset by difficulties which, viewed 
now in retrospect, were of an incredible 
and fantastic character. Whatever else may 
be said of personnel work under such cir- 
cumstances, there is no denying that it 
was constantly charged with a stimulating 
interest and an abundance of hard work. 
It may, of course, be claimed that the same 
thing is true in any personnel program, 
but I am persuaded that few have offered 
quite the kind of challenge that con- 
fronted the civilian personnel staff on 
Okinawa. 
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LD AGE SECURITY has become a major 

factor in our present-day economy 
and is creating many problems of a fiscal 
and policy character. Pensions seem to be 
of universal concern to everyone—work- 
ers, employers and the self-employed. 

In industry, pensions have recently 
achieved a legal status and have been es- 
tablished as a basic issue in collective bar- 
gaining between management and labor. 
In many instances, workers seem to prefer 
provision for old age to a wage increase. 
Personnel administrators have come to re- 
gard pensions as an essential tool of man- 
agement. A provision for superannuation 
is now viewed in public administration as 
an integral part of a sound and progres- 
sive personnel policy. ‘The continued loss 
of personnel with special talents and skills 
in the highly competitive labor market 
that has existed in recent years forced 
many jurisdictions to consider measures 
that would encourage continuity of serv- 
ice. The retirement plan has been one 
means by which this might be achieved. 


Evolutionary Development 
ECONOMIC SECURITY is an age-old problem. 
From earliest times workers have strived 
to provide for their eventual retirement by 
means of savings from earnings accruing 
during their. productive years. Affiliation 
with fraternal or benevolent organizations 
was another method used to establish some 
form of security. The concept of insurance 
was evolved, and by applying the law of 
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averages resulting from the combining of 
risks, an effective and economical method 
of protection against the hazards of disa- 
bility and death was created. 

The general acceptance of the principle 
of insurance was followed by the develop- 
ment of the annuity, whereby one could 
provide for old age according to a system- 
atic method of accumulation governed by 
certain prescribed standards. Such a plan 
became extremely popular and has had a 
rapid development. When experience dis- 
closed that selection against the insurers 
occurred under annuity plans because of 
the tendency for select lives to purchase 
these contracts, rates for this type of in- 
surance were increased substantially and a 
more cautious approach to the issuance of 
these contracts was adopted. It was also 
found that the assurance of security under 
an annuity contract resulted in greater 
longevity among the insured risks, with a 
considerable monetary loss to the under- 
writers. 

With the ascendancy of the annuity 
form of insurance contract, there devel- 
oped an increase in the social conscious- 
ness of the American people and a strong 
demand for government sponsorship of a 
social security plan for all workers, on a 
national scale. This movement reached a 
climax during the depression period in 
the early thirties. Following a comprehen- 
sive study of the subject by a committee 
designated by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a program for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, designated as the Social 
Security Act, was formulated and trans- 
lated into a legislative enactment in 1935. 
This Act became operative on January 1, 
1937. Extensive amendments that effected 
a liberalization of the original provisions 
and a change in the method of financing 
were made in 1939. The general pattern 
of the original Act, as then amended, is in 
force at this time. 
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Trends in pension provisions, both in 
private enterprise and public administra- 
tion, and all pension policies in recent 
years, have been influenced in some meas- 
ure by the operation of the federal pro- 
gram. Its effect on local pension policies 
will become increasingly pronounced in 
future years, especially if the proposed 
amendments now pending before the Con- 
gress, in the form of H.R. 6000, are en- 
acted into law. 


Scope of Security Coverage 
PENSIONS represent only one phase of a 
complete program of security for workers. 
The pattern for such a program is broader 
than is generally realized and embraces a 
number of provisions. Complete security 
has come to mean protection for the haz- 
ard of superannuation in the form of a 
pension, annuities to widows, annuities to 
children and dependent parents upon 
death of a worker before or after retire- 
ment, an annuity on account of perma- 
nent disability, benefit payments to cover 
temporary disability, and grants to cover 
periods of unemployment. 

None of the aforesaid hazards are new. 
They have always been present in our na- 
tional economy, but they were not given 
the same degree of emphasis they have re- 
ceived during the last two decades. Per- 
haps the successful operation of the prin- 
ciple of insurance with respect to casualty 
losses might have had something to do 
with the acceptance of the idea and its ex- 
tension to these personal economic haz- 
ards. The depression of 1930-1933 also 
contributed to the awareness of this prob- 
lem. It was not until relatively recent 
years, however, that the value of a system- 
atic plan for meeting these hazards was 
recognized. The federal Social Security Act 
covers the majority of these economic 
hazards, and the discussions now under 
way point to an extension of the scope of 
coverage to include the remainder of these 
conditions. 

It may be expected, therefore, that upon 
the basis of the trends in recent years, the 
future will witness greater emphasis on 
the social security program and an exten- 


sion of provisions to include conditions 
not previously covered. 


Policy in Public Administration 


IN THE FIELD of public administration the 
concept of an insurance benefit was first 
introduced approximately a hundred 
years ago when a provision was made for 
immediate dependents of the uniformed 
personnel in the event of death due di- 
rectly to occupational causes. The origi- 
nal plan was limited only to occupational 
death coverage. With the expansion of 
government personnel, workmen’s com- 
pensation laws were passed that provided 
indemnity payments on account of duty- 
connected deaths and injuries. Since these 
indemnity payments were limited in their 
scope, supplementary plans were formu- 
lated which make additional provisions 
for these hazards. 

The acceptance of the annuity plan as 
a systematic means of providing for super- 
annuation and the establishment of ten- 
ure in public employment resulted in 
an extension of provisions for the uni- 
formed personnel, including pensions. As 
the value of these provisions in public em- 
ployment was recognized, coverage was 
broadened to include other occupational 
groups, such as teachers, clerical workers, 
and the labor classifications. 

The original plans did not follow any 
consistent form or pattern. Revenue pro- 
visions were totally inadequate. Benefits 
were fixed at excessive rates, with no con- 
sideration of their ultimate cost or burden 
nor regard for fundamental principles. 

After operating for a number of years, 
many of the original pension funds found 
themselves in an insolvent state and in 
need of substantial additional financing. 
Actuarial investigations were undertaken 
by several governmental units. Results dis- 
closed that the plans failed to give effect 
to insurance principles in the formulation 
of basic provisions. Rates of contribution 
represented only a fraction of the current 
accruing obligation under the established 
benefit schedule. Recommendations were 
made to reorganize the plans on a sound 
financial basis consistent with recognized 
principles, and many of them were so re- 
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vised. In addition, new plans were formu- 
lated in line with recommended stand- 
ards. The operation of these plans upon 
the basis of the revised policy has devel- 
oped certain basic trends in recent years. 
These will be reviewed in the succeeding 
pages. 
Personnel Aspects 

THE EARLY PROVISIONS for retirement were 
motivated by a spirit of humanitarianism 
or altruism and a desire to provide some 
form of grant to aged or disabled employ- 
ees who were in dire circumstances and 
had no means of livelihood. ‘These motives 
influenced pension policy and pension 
planning for a great many years. The 
changing economic conditions and the in- 
creasing complexity of governmental op- 
erations resulted in a complete reversal in 
the approach to this problem. A new con- 
cept, reflecting an approach from a per- 
sonnel policy standpoint and representing 
the true function of a pension plan for a 
local government, was conceived. 

The principal factors, therefore, that 
now impel a public agency to establish a 
pension plan are the prospects of im- 
proved efficiency in administration and 
the economies attendant upon the re- 
moval of aged and disabled employees 
from the active payrolls. Of equal impor- 
tance is the stabilizing influence on em- 
ployment conditions exercised by the re- 
tirement plan. This has been particularly 
striking in recent years, when many em- 
ployees decided against a change of em- 
ployment in the face of more attractive 
pay offers from industry and other pub- 
lic agencies, principally because of the 
promise of a pension at the end of their 
productive period, or protection for their 
dependents. Trained and experienced per- 
sonnel are now reluctant to leave their 
jobs because of the existence of the pen- 
sion plan. The tendency is to weigh the 
pension expectance in considering the 
prospects of other employment. The de- 
cision in most cases is in favor of remain- 
ing on the job. The benefits accruing to 
the governmental agencies in such cases, 
both of a tangible and intangible charac- 
ter, are of substantial proportions. 

It is evident, therefore, that a change in 


the underlying purpose of a pension plan 
has occurred in recent years. Instead of 
emphasizing the paternal aspects, there 
has been an increasing acceptance of the 
value of the plan as a personnel measure, 
one that is essential to the maintenance of 
a sound and progressive personnel policy 
for government. This change in viewpoint 
and purpose is sufficient justification for 
the expenditures being incurred by gov- 
ernmental units in the operation of these 
plans, since these expenditures are largely 
recovered in the form of improved ad- 
ministration and economies. All of these 
factors, and many others, may be con- 
strued as creating definite savings in the 
operation of governmental agencies. 


Other Factors 


SEVERAL other factors that frequently in- 
fluence an employer in private industry to 
create retirement provisions for his em- 
ployees are not found in public employ- 
ment. The profit motive represents an im- 
portant consideration in the operation of 
industrial enterprise that is peculiar to 
private industry. 

The labor union influence is another 
factor that frequently is responsible for 
the establishment of retirement provi- 
sions, as has been demonstrated in recent 
years. This is not found in public admin- 
istration, except in an extremely limited 
form. 

A third consideration frequently men- 
tioned is that of tax saving. Here, again, 
is an item which is peculiar to industry. 
While it is of lesser influence in the for- 
mulation of a policy concerning retire- 
ment planning, it constitutes an impor- 
tant factor in industry, particularly in 
these times of high income tax rates. The 
maintenance of a retirement plan will ef- 
fect a direct increase in operating cost, but 
this increase is mitigated in industry to a 
considerable extent by the tax deduction 
allowance under the federal revenue law. 

It will be seen that these several other 
factors that motivate the adoption of a re- 
tirement plan by industry do not exist in 
public employment. Largely because of 
the absence of these influences, public em- 
ployees until recent years have been at a 
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decided disadvantage with respect to re- 
tirement coverage. Now that the true na- 
ture of retirement plans has been recog- 
nized, and their usefulness in personnel 
administration has been established, cov- 
erage is being extended to other groups 
of employees, and the benefit schedule is 
being broadened to provide more cover- 
age and greater protection. 


Coverage 


OsviousLy, if an employer is to realize the 
maximum benefit from the operation of a 
plan, and if the plan is to fulfill its stated 
objectives, all employees of every occupa- 
tional classification should be included as 
participants. In contrast to the limited 
form of coverage in many of the plans es- 
tablished in prior years, the current trend 
is toward all-inclusive coverage for all 
classes of employees. Coverage of all em- 
ployees makes it possible for the employer 
to achieve the objectives of a plan in full- 
est measure. Contributions by an em- 
ployer towards a retirement plan are an 
integral part of personal service cost for 
all employees. Any exclusions from cover- 
age create an inequity since it results in a 
lower rate of personal service expenditure 
in the case of the excluded employees. 
Temporary, provisional, and part-time 
employees are now included under a plan 
for the purposes of insuring continuity of 
pension credit for all public employment, 
in the event such employees later assume a 
permanent status in the service. The trend 
in recent years toward career service in 
government has resulted in the extension 
of retirement protection to persons hold- 
ing positions of an elective and appointive 
character. The old concept that the office- 
holder or appointive official was holding 
a sinecure no longer applies. The present 
trend is definitely towards coverage of all 
such officials. Members of Congress are 
now provided retirement protection, and 
members of legislatures of fifteen states 
are included under retirement plans. Pen- 
sions for judges have been in force for a 
number of years, and the trend in respect 
to this office is also in the direction of a 
broadening of coverage. In order to over- 
come certain prejudices that still exist, 


and to meet legal requirements, the prac- 
tice with respect to these officials is to 
grant participation under a retirement 
plan on an optional basis. 


Credit for Past Services 


THE GRANTING of credit for service ren- 
dered prior to the inception of a plan has 
now received widespread acceptance 
among governmental units. This credit is 
expressed in various forms, depending 
principally upon the method used in the 


. computation of the retirement annuity. 


The credit may be a monetary sum repre- 
senting the amount that would have ac- 
cumulated had the plan been in operation 
during the service of the employee; it may 
be expressed in terms of a period of serv- 
ice; or it may be stated in terms of both a 
dollar amount and length of service. 

The credit is generally provided for in 
full, although in order to keep costs within 
certain definite limitations some plans 
grant only a partial prior service credit. 
The general policy is for the employer to 
assume in full the financial obligation for 
prior service credit. This is usually dis- 
charged by separate periodic contributions 
additional to the amounts paid for cur- 
rent service. 

The allowance of prior service credit 
enables the employee at retirement age, or 
close to such age, to retire at an adequate 
annuity. It also makes it possible for the 
employer to realize the benefits of the plan 
immediately. Without this credit the ben- 
efits of the plan to the employer would be 
deferred for a great many years. 


Benefit Provisions 


THE POLIcy with respect to the benefit pro- 
visions is to include provisions for super- 
annuation, disability, and death. Although 
the latter two benefits were previously re- 
garded as subordinate in a retirement plan 
to the superannuation annuity they are 
now considered equally as important. The 
provision for occupational disability is 
supplemental to the payment of work- 
men’s compensation now applicable to 
public employees. The payment for non- 
occupational disability is frequently ex- 
pressed in the form of an annuity, payable 
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after the rendition of a prescribed mini- 
mum period of service, but without the 
requirement of a minimum qualifying 
age. ; 
Death benefits are provided under many 
plans in the form of lump-sum payments 
to designated beneficiaries. These bene- 
fits are payable only in case of death of 
the employees while in the service of the 
governmental unit maintaining the plan. 
These benefits, therefore, are analogous to 
group life insurance. Expressed in the 
form of a dependent’s annuity, as is fre- 
quently the case, the death benefits in- 
volve a considerably greater obligation 
than lump-sum payments. 

The disability and death benefits, com- 
monly referred to as insurance benefits, 
are particularly attractive to younger em- 
ployees and are essential to the mainte- 
nance of a sound personnel policy. The 
rates of benefit and the conditions for pay- 
ment are controlled by cost considerations 
and fixed in accordance with the financial 
ability of the employees and employer to 
meet the obligation which they entail. 
Some plans are being revised to include 
adequate provisions for disability result- 
ing from occupational or nonoccupational 
causes and benefits for dependents in the 
form of annuities or lump-sum payments. 
Present indications are that these provi- 
sions will be adopted in an increasing 
number of governmental plans. 

The privilege of an employee to receive 
a refund of contributions upon separation 
from service without the right to a retire- 
ment annuity is basic to the philosophy of 
a contributory retirement plan and now 
constitutes a standard provision. 


Qualifying Conditions 
FUNDAMENTALLY, the age factor should 
govern in the granting of a retirement 
benefit. A benefit based upon length of 
service alone is contrary to principle and 
fails to give effect to the basic purpose of 
a retirement plan. Frequently, a qualify- 
ing period of service is also prescribed. 
These conditions vary with occupational 
duties and the character of employment. 

The current trend is toward less restric- 
tive qualifying conditions for retirement. 


The tendency to seek a lower retirement 
age is not related to any particular group 
of employees but seems to be the aim of 
all workers. Women seem to feel that a 
lower age of retirement is warranted for 
their sex. The sponsors of such changes 
frequently ignore the cost aspects of liber- 
alizing qualifying conditions and their 
long-term effects on the financial condi- 
tion of the retirement system. In the case 
of female employees, the cost of an an- 
nuity at ages above 60 is approximately 15 
per cent to 20 per cent greater than for 
male employees at the same ages. Not- 
withstanding this disparity in cost, they 
still feel that they should be accorded pref- 
erential treatment by being granted more 
liberal qualifying conditions for retire- 
ment. 

It is of interest to note that a reduction 
in the age of retirement of five years means 
an increase in the cost of an annuity of 
approximately one-third. Other changes 
of a liberalizing character have a like ef- 
fect on cost. Generally the increased bur- 
den is imposed on the governmental unit 
as the employer. Rarely do the employees 
volunteer to assume an equitable propor- 
tion of the increased cost of liberalizing 
changes. 


Compulsory Retirement 


IF A RETIREMENT plan is to operate effec- 
tively and insure the systematic retirement 
of employees at the time when they are no 
longer able to work with reasonable effi- 
ciency, a provision for compulsory retire- 
ment should be included. Such a provision 
has value in eliminating workers from the 
payroll at an age when they are no longer 
fit for productive employment and also in 
maintaining the attractiveness of the serv- 
ice to the younger workers looking toward 
promotion. The effect of a compulsory re- 
tirement provision is improved morale, 
greater efficiency in employment, and a 
reduced cost. 

Compulsory retirement does effect a re- 
duction in payroll cost through the re- 
placement of the aged workers in the 
higher salary brackets by younger men at 
lower salaries. Sometimes the duties of the 
aged employees are absorbed by the re- 
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mainder of the working force and replace- 
ments are not necessary. In such cases, the 
full salary formerly paid to the retired em- 
ployee constitutes a direct saving. 

Notwithstanding the advantages accru- 
ing from the operation of a compulsory re- 
tirement provision of a nondiscretionary 
character and the payroll savings that oc- 
cur, students of pensions now seriously 
question the wisdom of a provision which 
forces each and every employee to retire 
irrespective of their skills or their value to 
the service. The operation of this provi- 
sion in recent years has demonstrated that 
losses occur in many employments as a re- 
sult of enforced retirement of employees 
possessing special skills and talents. ‘These 
employees are difficult to replace except 
at considerable cost and inconvenience to 
the employer. The indiscriminate applica- 
tion of this type of provision, without re- 
gard to the physical condition of the em- 
ployees and their particular aptitudes, is 
causing some losses to the employer. A de- 
mand has arisen for a re-examination of 
such a provision and a possible change 
therein to establish some flexibility in its 
application. An increasing number of 
plans now being formulated have taken 
cognizance of this situation and provided 
for a discretionary compulsory retirement 
provision, whereby the employer may con- 
tinue in service employees who meet cer- 
tain occupational efficiency and health 
tests and standards. 

The change in viewpoint on this phase 
of retirement planning will definitely in- 
ure to the benefit of the employer, not 
only because of the retention of certain 
employees of proved ability and experi- 
ence for several years after the age fixed 
for compulsory retirement, but also be- 
cause of the reduction in pension cost by 
reason of deferred retirement of these em- 
ployees. 

Retirement Benefit 
THE PRINCIPAL purpose of a retirement 
plan is to provide benefits upon superan- 
nuation. The main provision in the plan, 
therefore, is the retirement benefit or an- 
nuity. This benefit is no longer consid- 
ered as a bounty or gift, but as a provi- 
sion for old age, earned by the employee 


during his active service with the em- 
ployer. This concept brings into promi- 
nence the method of financing pensions 
on a full funded basis, which will be dis- 
cussed in another section hereof. 

To give effect to the above theory, the 
amount of the benefit should be related 
to average compensation, and the method 
of computation should be designed so as 
to produce a benefit which is a propor- 
tion of average compensation. The cur- 
rent underlying trend is to provide a 
formula for computing the retirement 
benefit that is simple to apply and easy 
for employees to understand. The for- 
mula which is now most popularly used 
is one whereby the retirement annuity 
represents a fixed percentage of average 
compensation per year of service. Aver- 
age compensation may be the average for 
the last five or ten years of service prior 
to retirement, or the five highest consecu- 
tive years within the last ten years of serv- 
ice, or the five highest consecutive years 
during the entire period of an employee’s 
service. 

This so-called “fixed benefit formula,” 
that is a percentage of average compensa- 
tion per year of service, is receiving gen- 
eral acceptance and is now found in the 
majority of new plans being created. It is 
rapidly replacing the ‘“‘money-purchase” 
or “actuarial equivalent” method used 
extensively in former years but found im- 
practical because of its complexity. 

To give effect to social considerations, a 
weighting factor is introduced into the 
pension formula, in favor of employees in 
the low salary brackets. It is contended 
that these employees are entitled to a more 
generous rate of benefit because of their 
inability personally to provide additional 
coverage through their own savings. The 
increased attractiveness of the plan be- 
cause of such a provision far outweighs 
the small increase in cost. 


The Problem of Vesting 


VESTING, in its application to retirement 
plans, may be defined as the creation of a 
right in a benefit effective upon fulfillment 
of specified qualifying conditions, which 
right may not be forfeited because of pre- 
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mature withdrawal from service. This fea- 
ture is becoming increasingly popular with 
employees and serves to increase the value 
of a retirement plan to them. This provi- 
sion must not be confused with vesting in 
the legal sense, which is discussed else- 
where herein, and which affects the em- 
ployee’s whole participating equity under 
the plan. 

Under a provision for vesting, an em- 
ployee who withdraws from service prior 
to the age fixed for optional retirement, 
after having rendered a certain period of 
service, is entitled to a deferred annuity 
beginning upon his attainment of the min- 
imum age prescribed for retirement. The 
acceptance of this right is generally op- 
tional with the employee; he may receive 
instead a refund of his contributions. 
However acceptance of the refund termi- 
nates all of his rights under the retirement 
plan. 

This is another provision that gives em- 
phasis to the social aspects of a retirement 
plan. It enables an employee leaving the 
service before he attains an age of super- 
annuation to make use of all accrued pen- 
sion credit. Although a pension plan 
reduces turnover, particularly among 
employees with fairly substantial periods 
of service, there still exists some turnover 
involving employees with fairly long pe- 
riods of employment. It is these employees 
who benefit from this provision. Also it 
tends to instill in the minds of the em- 
ployees a feeling of security and protec- 
tion. They know that after a fairly reason- 
able period of service their accrued rights 
under the plan will be secure, regardless 
of any change that might occur in their 
employment status. The increased cost in- 
volved in this feature of a plan, which is 
frequently optional with the employees, 
is generally relatively small, since the ma- 
jority of employees who withdraw from 
service prior to retirement accept refunds 
of their contributions and thereby forfeit 
their accrued rights. 


Financing 
THE FINANCING of retirement provisions is 
fundamentally an insurance problem and 
is governed by the same principles that 


underlie the operation of life insurance. 
The cost of pensions is definite and accru- 
ing, and revenues must be provided under 
the plan as pension credits are earned. It 
has been conclusively demonstrated that 
the best scientific plan will fail in practice 
if adequate revenues are not made avail- 
able to provide for the established pen- 
sion obligations. 

The rates of contributions under the 
plan should be fixed at levels that will ac- 
cumulate, at compound interest, reserves 
sufficient to meet the cost of the benefits 
that will mature. This is the only sensible 
method of financing pension cost; it is 
generally referred to as the “funded” or 
“actuarial” method. It was evolved from 
the postulate that pensions constitute de- 
ferred compensation for services rendered 
and that the cost of these services should 
be provided as the obligation accrues. 
There is nothing revolutionary in this ap- 
proach. Each year’s service is charged with 
its share of the cost, and the accruing lia- 
bilities are thus provided for. This plan 
is analogous to the level premium method 
of financing life insurance. It has proved 
extremely popular in that field, judging 
from the volume of life insurance business 
in force on this basis. The financing of 
life insurance according to any other 
method would now be seriously challenged 
and vigorously opposed. 

Some modifications of the full-funded 
basis of financing have been proposed in 
recent years. Because governmental units 
have a perpetual life and are not subject 
to the same vicissitudes that govern pri- 
vate enterprise, it has been contended that 
full-funded or full-reserve methods are 
not necessary in a public employees’ re- 
tirement system. There is some merit to 
this view. 

With a few exceptions, because of con- 
stitutional limitations public employees 
have no legal vested right under the es- 
tablished retirement plan. In some states 
it has been held that employees do not 
even have a vested right in their own con- 
tributions and may not legally be entitled 
to a return of these contributions in the 
event of the termination and dissolution 
of the retirement system. On the other 
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hand, informed legal opinion holds that 
pensioners, that is, persons already on re- 
tirement, do have a legal vested right in 
their pensions or annuities, which can be 
upheld at law. Having these conditions 
and limitations in mind, some modifica- 
tion of the funded method of accumulat- 
ing reserves may be justified. Such a modi- 
fication, if adopted, should be limited 
strictly to a plan whereby full reserves are 
maintained for all matured pensions and 
benefits, that is, for employees already on 
the retirement roll and for the amounts 
of the accumulated contributions made by 
the employees still in active service. This 
should represent the minimum amount of 
reserve to be maintained under any modi- 
fied form of the actuarial reserve or 
funded method of financing. 

Any change in the full reserve basis 
should not be construed as a saving in the 
cost of the operation of the retirement 
plan. The cost of the plan will be the 
same under any form of financing, whether 
it be on a full-funded basis or according to 
the actuarial reserve method. As a matter 
of fact, under a full-funded plan the actual 
outlay of moneys by an employer will be 
less than under any modified form thereof. 
Interest earnings on the reserves are avail- 
able to meet a part of the cost of the plan, 
and these earnings serve to reduce the 
amounts to be contributed by the em- 
ployer. The true effect of the modification 
in the form of financing, discussed above, 
would be to keep the current reserves un- 
der the plan at a lower level than would 
occur under a full-funded plan. The re- 
duction in these reserves would represent 
moneys that the employer, or more prop- 
erly the taxpayers, would have use of 
rather than having them sterilized or 
frozen in the retirement system. Basically, 
the eventual cost of the plan under either 
form of financing will be the same. The 
cost represents, in any event, nothing more 
than the amounts required to make pen- 
sion payments during the lifetime of the 
employees who qualify for retirement. 

In advancing the modified form of fi- 
nancing, a choice is given to the employer 
whether to provide full reserves on both 
the retirants and active employees, or only 


a partial current reserve, releasing the re- 
mainder of the funds for other temporary 
uses which may provide greater advantage 
to the taxpayers than having the funds 
confined to an inactive investment ac- 
count. Under a full-funded basis, the re- 
serve provision on active employees is 
equal to the pension credit allocated to 
that proportionate number who will live 
and remain in service until retirement. 


The Theory of Employee Contributions 


‘THE FINANCING of pensions on a contribu- 
tory basis, whereby the employees partici- 
pating under the plan share in its cost, is 
fundamental to its proper and effective 
operation. There is much support for the 
theory of employee contributions. 

The requirement of contributions by 
the employees assures the continuity and 
permanence of the plan. Having a mone- 
tary interest, the employees will be con- 
stantly on the alert to safeguard their 
rights and credits, thus assuring its finan- 
cial soundness and stability. A joint as- 
sumption of cost also makes it possible to 
provide more adequate benefits and more 
liberal qualifying conditions than if the 
entire cost were imposed on the employer. 

A provision for vesting is also impor- 
tant. With a credit arising from employee 
contributions, a provision for vesting can 
more easily be formulated and made a part 
of the plan. This provision would consist 
of both the return of the employee’s pay- 
ments and the allocation of part of the 
employer’s contributions in the form of a 
deferred annuity. Upon withdrawing from 
service prior to retirement, an employee 
having insufficient service would receive a 
refund of his accumulated fund, which 
could be considered a form of unemploy- 
ment insurance. Likewise, upon death of 
an employee, his dependents would have 
the benefit of his contributions. 

A contributory plan engenders a feeling 
of confidence and security, which is an im- 
portant factor in employee-employer re- 
lations. With this feature in a plan, the 
employer is more likely to respond to pro- 
posals for a broadening of the benefit 
schedule. Notwithstanding the recently 
negotiated plans by some industrial con- 
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cerns, involving a noncontributory basis, 
the current policy on the part of private 
and public enterprise is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the contributory form of financ- 
ing pension plans. 


Budgeting of Pension Cost 


PROPER AND ADEQUATE financing of pen- 
sions can be achieved according to a 
method which is simple and understand- 
able, yet it is frequently challenged be- 
cause it lacks the complexities so often 
associated with actuarial science. Pensions 
are definite and accruing, and their cost 
must be met eventually under any method 
of financing. No magic formula exists for 
meeting this cost, even though some rates 
of contribution, such as those under the 
Federal Social Security Act, may tempo- 
rarily be much lower than rates under lo- 
cal government plans. There is now gen- 
eral agreement with the theory that con- 
tributions by an employer constitute a 
part of personal service cost. If this con- 
cept is accepted, does it not follow that 
the employer contributions should be pro- 
vided as a part of the current payroll, and 
be budgeted along with salaries? When an 
employee is put to work and a retirement 
plan is in operation, the employer holds 
out a promise that if the employee works a 
certain number of years, and attains a 
state of old-age inefficiency in the service, 
his financial needs thereafter will be pro- 
vided for. Why should not the obligation 
represented by this promise be provided 
for as service is rendered by the employee 
and the pension equity accumulates? 
Sound and adequate financing of pen- 
sions requires that employer contributions 
be budgeted and paid over to the retire- 
ment system concurrently with the pay- 
ment of salaries. This is a realistic ap- 
proach to an important basic problem. 
The current obligations of the employer 
would be expressed as a percentage of 
payroll, the same as the employee contri- 
butions, on a level premium basis, and 
fixed in accordance with periodic actuarial 
determination. This rate generally is not 
of prohibitive proportions. It may vary 
anywhere from 6 per cent to 10 per cent of 
payroll. Even at the higher level the rate 


would still be reasonable when it is con- 
sidered that some industrial companies 
pay for their various welfare provisions, 
including pensions, sick benefits, hospital- 
ization, wage bonuses and other such 
items, as much as 20 per cent of their pay- 
roll. 

Under a plan of currently budgeting 
pension cost, the expenditure would be 
absorbed in the employment policy. Its 
effect would actually be a reduction in ex- 
penditures by a governmental unit. When 
an employer engages the services of 100 
employees at an annual payroll cost of 
$300,000, he would, under the plan herein 
proposed, provide an additional $24,000 
(assuming his pension cost is equal to 8% 
of payroll). If the employer is limited in 
his budget for new personnel, and it is 
obligatory that he provide for pensions as 
a part of his personal service cost, he would 
restrict the number of new employees to 
meet the amount available for salaries and 
pensions. The net result would be to cover 
fully the pension cost for new employees 
and at the same time to reduce over-all 
expenditures. 

The advantages of this method of fi- 
nancing are numerous. It is a painless 
method of meeting pension cost. It places 
the cost of the pension plan on a current 
basis in the salary budget where it prop- 
erly belongs. It is simple to apply and as- 
sures a regular flow of revenue to the re- 
tirement system. The employer is able to 
meet and anticipate the cost. He knows at 
all times the extent of his obligation un- 
der the pension plan. It enables him to 
take pension cost into account in his em- 
ployment policy and in the expansion of 
personnel. Of special importance, it has a 
salutary effect on new and _liberalizing 
proposals, since the cost implications 
would be known in advance. Finally, it is 
of value because it stabilizes revenue for 
the retirement system throughout cyclical 
economic movements, thus assuring finan- 
cial soundness. Recent pension enactments 
and proposals for new pension plans indi- 
cate that this method of meeting pension 
cost is receiving increasing acceptance 
among public officials. 
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Simplification of Pension Laws 


THERE Is a noticeable tendency towards 
simpler pension laws in order that they 
may be better understood both by the offi- 
cials responsible for their administration 
and by the employee participants. An ef- 
fort is being made to eliminate the com- 
plexities and intricacies that have charac- 
terized pension legislation in former years. 
Officials have finally come around to the 
realization that a plan need not be couched 
in abstract and technical language. Also, 
much of the administrative detail can be 
left out of the organic plan. For the most 
part, provisions can be confined to rules 
and regulations to be established by the 
governing board and can be fully covered 
in such rules. Lack of employee under- 
standing of the provisions of a pension 
plan is not conducive to good morale and 
frequently results in unwarranted criti- 
cism of a good plan. 

Many governmental units have tried to 
simplify their pension laws in recent years. 
Two years ago, the federal government 
made the Civil Service Retirement Act 
more practical and understandable by 
eliminating unnecessary techniques and 
complexities. Many local governmental 
agencies are considering similar steps. 


The Problem of Retired Employees 


PRoposALs seeking to increase pensions of 
retired employees because of inflationary 
trends in our economy are being viewed 
with concern by public officials. ‘These pro- 
posals, if approved, are bound to prove in- 
creasingly troublesome in the operation of 
retirement plans. 

At first glance, proposals of this kind 
appear to have considerable merit. How- 
ever, a closer analysis of the problem gives 
rise to the question as to whether or not 
they are a proper aspect of pension policy. 
It has long been a generally recognized 
principle of law that the increase in a pen- 
sion after retirement is an unconstitu- 
tional disposition of public funds. There 
are other compelling reasons, however, 
from the standpoint of pension theory and 
pension policy that oppose demands of 
this kind. The stability of the financial 
structure of a pension fund requires a defi- 


nite date of fixation of pensions and valu- 
ation of liabilities. A plan which permits 
an increase of pensions to retired employ- 
ees introduces an element of uncertainty 
in the computation of liabilities and ren- 
ders the principles governing pension op- 
eration impotent. 

It is difficult to find any pertinent rela- 
tion between the additional needs of 
pensioners and the pension laws under 
which such persons receive their benefits. 
To merge these needs can only harm the 
pension systems and impair the expectan- 
cies of the active participants. No one can 
deny that the retired employees are in 
need of aid in these times of increasing 
living costs. The problem, however, is es- 
sentially one of social and welfare charac- 
ter; it should be solved under the public 
welfare laws applicable to persons in 
need. 

Some retirement systems have made vol- 
untary increases in pension grants to re- 
tired employees. These increases have been 
financed through special allocations or ap- 
propriations for this specific purpose; they 
are outside of the appropriation made to 
the retirement system for its normal needs. 
While a serious question still exists about 
the propriety of such increases, from both 
a legal and policy standpoint, the method 
of meeting such costs is satisfactory, and 
may be approved. The adjustment does 
not directly affect the financial structure 
of the retirement system or the equities of 
the present participants. 


State-wide Retirement Plan 


IN ORDER TO enable small local govern- 
ments to provide retirement coverage for 
their employees on an equitable and fi- 
nancially sound basis, the state-wide retire- 
ment plan, operating as a state agency, 
was conceived. Most of the States that have 
adopted this plan provide for optional par- 
ticipation by municipalities. Large urban 
areas that have special personnel problems 
are generally excluded from participation. 

The state-wide retirement plan has 
many advantages for the small local gov- 
ernment with less than 500 employees. 
Such units can provide retirement cover- 
age for their employees on the same basis 
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as the larger governmental bodies. They 
are relieved of the responsibility and ex- 
pense of creating and maintaining a sepa- 
rate retirement organization. It helps pro- 
mote a state-wide pension policy for all 
public employees on a uniform nondis- 
criminatory and noncompetitive basis. It 
results in centralized operation, a pooling 
of mortality and disability risks, and the 
administration of the retirement provi- 
sions under skilled technical guidance. It 
tends to promote continuity of coverage 
for employees transferring from one gov- 
ernmental unit to another within a state. 
Finally, it results in improved efficiency 
and economy and insures the administra- 
tion of retirement provisions for the em- 
ployees on an equitable and effective basis. 

While municipalities have frequently 
considered the insured method of provid- 
ing coverage for their employees where the 
retirement plan is underwritten by a pri- 
vate insurance company, few local govern- 
ments in the United States have actually 
entered into such an arrangement. The in- 
sured method of coverage has several 
basic objections, namely: (1) the failure 
to include disability provisions, since pri- 
vate insurance companies are reluctant to 
assume an obligation for this type of risk; 
(2) the lack of flexibility and the limita- 
tions of such a plan; (3) the local compe- 
tition arising for the placing of this insur- 
ance, with accompanying political pres- 
sures; (4) the higher cost under this form 
of plan; and (5) the criticisms of taxpayers 
and taxpaying agencies against the plac- 
ing of this type of insurance with private 
underwriters and the payment of fees and 
commissions. 

The state-wide plan insures uniformity 
and standardization of rates of benefit, 
amounts of contribution, and qualifying 
conditions. The plan is sufficiently flexi- 
ble to make it possible to include all occu- 
pational groups and provide for all basic 
risks. Special provisions can be made to 
meet the conditions peculiar to certain 
occupations, like the police and fire serv- 
ices. The disparities that usually arise, in 
substantive provisions, for the same occu- 
pational classifications, as the result of the 
operation of individual plans within the 


same city or state, are avoided under a 
state-wide plan which is uniformly appli- 
cable to all municipalities. 

Participation in the state-wide plan by 
municipalities is generally optional. It 
may be accomplished by resolution or or- 
dinance of the governing body of the mu- 
nicipality. In some states it is provided 
that the electorate must vote on the prop- 
osition of membership in the state-wide 
system, although in the great majority of 
the states action by the legislative or gov- 
erning body of the municipality is sufh- 
cient to bring about participation. 

The state-wide plan has had a rapid de- 
velopment since it was originally formu- 
lated in the State of New York in 1922. 
The underlying trend points to the ex- 
pansion of this principle. The following 
thirty states have established and are now 
operating retirement plans for municipal 
employees on a state-wide basis: 


Alabama New Hampshire 
California New Mexico 
Colorado New Jersey 
Connecticut New York 
Florida North Carolina 
Georgia North Dakota 
Illinois Ohio 

Indiana Oregon 

Iowa Pennsylvania 
Maine South Carolina 
Maryland Tennessee 
Massachusetts Texas 
Michigan Virginia 
Minnesota Washington 
Montana Wisconsin 


Federal Social Security 


IT Is LIKELY that Congress will extend the 
federal Social Security Act to public em- 
ployees in the near future. Notwithstand- 
ing the probability of federal coverage, 
governmental agencies are continuing to 
establish local retirement plans for their 
employees. This procedure is as it should 
be and is in keeping with a sound policy. 
Because of its fundamental limitations, 
the federal program cannot be accepted as 
representing a complete retirement plan 
for a group of workers, one that will fulfill 
its role as an adjunct of a personnel policy. 
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The federal plan is designed to meet 
social conditions and is not intended to 
provide for all pension needs of either em- 
ployees or employer. Local plans have as 
their objective the maintenance of a sched- 
ule of benefits and provisions that will 
meet the peculiar conditions of the indi- 
vidual employments. The emphasis in the 
local plans is on continuity of service for 
a particular employer. If the needs of the 
employer are to be fulfilled in an adequate 
measure, the plan must fully harmonize 
with employment practices and adminis- 
trative policies. A national program, em- 
phasizing the social needs of workers, can- 
not be expected to meet these require- 
ments. 

Industry, recognizing the basic differ- 
ences in the objectives and purposes of the 
two types of plans, and being aware of the 
deficiencies of the federal program, pro- 
ceeded to institute individual retirement 
plans as a supplement to social security. 
These plans have been increasing rapidly 
in recent years, and indications are that 
the present trend with respect thereto will 
be accelerated in the future. 

H.R. 6000, now pending before Con- 
gress, provides among other things for the 
extension of the old-age and survivors pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act to public 
employees. Participation in the federal 
program, on the part of the states, would 
be purely voluntary. Under the bill, a 
state would have the option, by means of 
an enabling Act, to place all employees of 
the state and of the political subdivisions 
thereof, under social security. A political 
subdivision would have no choice with re- 
spect to coverage of its employees. The 
state would authorize this coverage and 
specify in the enabling Act, which would 
constitute its agreement with the federal 
government, the groups of employees to 
be included. 

The bill provides that the state shall 
pay to the federal government the amount 
specified as the employee and employer 
contributions for social security coverage. 
The state, no doubt, would require in its 
enabling legislation that each political 
subdivision included thereunder make ap- 
propriate contributions to the state of the 


amounts required from the employees and 
the employer for social security. The state 
government would thus serve as an agent 
for the federal government with respect to 
the collection of contributions from the 
political subdivisions thereof and their re- 
mittance to the federal government. 

Special provisions are made for public 
employees already under local retirement 
plans. The bill provides that in such cases 
a referendum shall be called by the Gov- 
ernor, for each such group, on the ques- 
tion of inclusion under the federal pro- 
gram. Approval by two-thirds of the 
members of a local system voting on the 
issue would constitute authority for the 
extension of coverage to the employees 
participating in the retirement system. If 
the members approve coverage, the exist- 
ing local plan would either be revised to 
give effect to the social security benefits 
and contributions by means of a down- 
ward adjustment in benefits and contribu- 
tions in the local plan, or the social se- 
curity provisions would be superimposed 
in full on the local plan, without any 
change in the established provisions. 

Many groups of public employees are 
apprehensive about the possible effects of 
social security coverage, and have ex- 
pressed their fear that the local systems in 
which they have accumulated large credits, 
equities and expectancies, would be dis- 
continued, and social security substituted 
in their place. While this is a possibility, 
and might occur in some jurisdictions 
where the plans are improperly consti- 
tuted and inadequately financed and 
where their purposes are not clearly un- 
derstood, it is difficult to accept this point 
of view as representing the general ap- 
proach on the part of all public agencies. 
Most should recognize the merits and ad- 
vantages of the local plans to government 
and the wide differences in the objectives 
of the two types of program. 

If the local plans are considered essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a realistic and 
effective personnel policy in public admin- 
istration, and if they are justified from the 
standpoint of the governmental, social, 
and economic advantages that accrue from 
their operation, these plans will not only 
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be continued but will be expanded in their 
scope of coverage and in their benefit pro- 
visions. In this way their objectives will 
be more fully realized and they can oper- 
ate at maximum effectiveness. The increas- 
ing complexities of government, the ex- 
pansion of its functions and the increased 
obligations which have been created for 
government, have resulted in continually 
increasing budgets. It has become neces- 
sary, therefore, to establish methods and 
policies directed toward improved operat- 
ing procedures in order to bring about 
economies in administration. 

One of the most important of these polli- 
cies is the retirement plan for the person- 
nel which not only serves a useful and 
constructive purpose but results in a direct 
saving in cost and increased operating 
efficiency. 

Social security places emphasis on 
short-term employment. Also, the benefit 
formula is weighted in favor of employees 
in the low salary brackets. This is clearly 
illustrated in the following schedule of 
benefits provided by H. R. 6000: 


ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY BENEFITS FOR 
RETIRED WORKERS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY! 


(As Revised by H. R. 6000) 
(All figures rounded to nearest dollar) 














YEARS OF AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGE* 
COVERAGE? $150 $200 $250 $300* 
AG ane eae $ 56 $ 62 $ 67 $ 72 
BAB ie 2 Sy Sialora< 58 63 68 74 
TSO eee 59 65 70 "5 
“O qAnaeeiaree 60 66 72 77 
A Sos oan 62 68 73 79 
Ae ee 63 69 75 81 
eee 65 71 76 82 
OARS Saas 66 72 78 84 




















1 Payable at age 65 or over, and increased 50% 
if worker has a wife aged 65 years or over. 

?Minimum qualifying period under social se- 
curity is 5 years. 

* Represents average wage for entire period of 
covered employment as shown in first column. 

“Maximum salary measure is $300.00 per month. 


It will be noted that the increase in 
benefit is not proportionate to length of 
coverage under the system. Long-term em- 
ployment is not compensated adequately, 
nor are employees at the higher salary 
levels provided with benefits in direct re- 
lation to their earnings. Industry has rec- 


ognized the shortcomings of social security 
in meeting personnel objectives and has 
been establishing supplementary plans in 
increasing numbers. Under these supple- 
mentary plans, continuity of employment, 
a primary incentive under a retirement 
plan, is encouraged by establishment of a 
benefit formula and qualifying conditions 
that give effect to the true purposes of a 
retirement plan. Likewise, adequate bene- 
fits bearing a reasonable relation to sal- 
aries are provided for all employees, in- 
cluding those at the higher salary levels. 

Personnel administrators, therefore, 
should take cognizance of the true nature 
of the federal program and must not be 
deluded into assuming that it represents a 
complete retirement plan for workers— 
one that will adequately and effectively 
meet all requirements of the personnel. A 
national plan cannot be expected to pro- 
vide for all conditions and personnel poli- 
cies peculiar to the operation of local gov- 
ernment. 


Status of H.R. 6000 


THE SENATE Committee on Finance con- 
cluded its hearings on H.R. 6000 on March 
24. Executive sessions to consider changes 
in the measure, in the light of the pro- 
posals received by the committee, began 
on April 3. The committee will no doubt 
resolve the differences of opinion existing 
between public officials and public em- 
ployees on the method by which coverage 
of public employees should be provided 
and on the question of making the Social 
Security Act available to employees al- 
ready under local retirement systems. As 
this publication goes to press, these ses- 
sions are still under way, and the com- 
mittee’s consideration of the measure has 
not been completed. 

The provisions of the bill whereby the 
decision with respect to the authorization 
of coverage for employees of local govern- 
ments would rest with the state and all 
reports and contributions would clear 
through the state government, have been 
challenged by some local officials on the 
ground that such a plan represents a usur- 
pation of local authority and an infringe- 
ment of the principle of home rule. On 
the other hand, some state government 
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officials have objected to the plan of hav- 
ing the state assume the obligation of es- 
tablishing coverage and collecting contri- 
butions due the federal government be- 
cause of the responsibilities and the addi- 
tional expense burdens which it would im- 
pose upon the state governments. 

Many organized groups of public em- 
ployees have voiced their opposition to 
the referendum provision now in the bill 
under which the employees already cov- 
ered by local retirement systems would 
vote on the question of whether or not 
they should be included under social se- 
curity. These groups are seeking full ex- 
emption from social security coverage. 
While some clarification and revision of 
the referendum provision is necessary, its 
elimination from the bill, and the estab- 
lishment of a full exemption provision 
for these employees, represents a short- 
sighted approach to this problem. Such a 
proposal is unrealistic and impractical. 
An exemption provision would definitely 
foreclose participation under the federal 
program to those groups of public em- 
ployees who are desirous of supplement- 
ing their inadequate local plans by social 
security coverage for the purpose of pro- 
viding more reasonable retirement bene- 
fits and to establish provisions for survi- 
vors, which are lacking in the majority of 
the existing local plans. 

The decisions and recommendations of 
the committee on these and other impor- 
tant questions affecting public employees 
will have considerable bearing on the 
final form of the proposed legislation. 


Conclusion 


CURRENT TRENDS reflect a sound and con- 
structive development of pension cover- 
age for public employees. All-inclusive 
coverage, including temporary and provi- 
sional employees and appointive and elec- 
tive officials, is the objective. Protection 
from the hazards of superannuation, disa- 
bility, and death, has become the accepted 
form of benefit schedule. The social as- 
pects of a retirement plan are being given 
increasing emphasis both in the formula- 
tion of new plans and the revision of plans 
previously established. This is accom- 
plished by the allowance of proportion- 


ately larger benefits for employees in the 
low salary brackets and the inclusion of 
provisions for dependents. 

More plans are providing for the vesting 
of rights in one form or another, and 
greater emphasis is placed on the modern 
and true concept that pensions are a de- 
ferred wage. This concept carries with it 
the financing of pensions according to the 
full-funded or actuarial method. There is 
an increasing recognition of the value and 
importance of financing pension costs on 
an accrual basis, as service is rendered, 
and making provision for such costs as the 
obligation is incurred. This is in accord 
with sound financial policy for govern- 
ment. There is evidence of a better under- 
standing of the true meaning of pensions, 
their aims, purposes and objectives, and 
their long-term cost implications. 

The policies herein discussed reflect the 
current trends in pension planning among 
governmental agencies and represent the 
form of legislative proposals. They must 
be construed as evidence of definite prog- 
ress in the field of pensions and an orderly 
development of the retirement plans for 
public employees. 

This is the time when the attitudes of 
people are developing and crystallizing 
into a public policy of long-term effect 
and broad implications. The decisions 
currently being made will influence pen- 
sion planning for many years. It is of ut- 
most importance, therefore, that personnel 
administrators who are the officials of gov- 
ernmental units principally concerned 
with the establishment and operation of 
retirement plans should familiarize them- 
selves with all phases of the subject and 
keep abreast of current developments and 
policies. It is of equal importance that the 
employees who represent the ultimate 
beneficiaries under these plans should also 
be apprised of these policies in order that 
they may have a better understanding of 
their operations, underlying principles, 
and cost aspects. It is only in this way that 
the maximum effectiveness of their oper- 
ation can be obtained and their perma- 
nency and successful administration be 
assured. 
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HE GREAT INCREASE of motorized equip- 

ment needed to carry on the opera- 
tions of modern city government makes 
municipal administrators acutely inter- 
ested in developing ways and means of 
controlling vehicular accidents. And in- 
deed the ascending spiral of vehicular ac- 
cidents with the appalling toll of life and 
money is cause for alarm. 

Municipal vehicular equipment adds to 
the city traffic problem. Fleets of trucks, 
police cruisers, ambulances, fire emergency 
vehicles, health, inspection, engineering, 
and other business vehicles, street clean- 
ers, mowing machines, road rollers, pav- 
ers, and many other types of mechanized 
equipment travel thousands of miles 
every day over city streets. Since city equip- 
ment operation is an important factor in 
the development of vehicular safety haz- 
ards, municipalities perhaps should be 
concerned first of all about safety pro- 
grams for their equipment operators. 
Most communities direct their energies to 
establishing comprehensive traffic control 
systems for their streets and highways but 
too often neglect to control their own ve- 
hicular operations. It’s a big and costly 
business, and it needs the attention of 
qualified administrators whose business it 
is to see that vehicular operation is safe, 
efficient, and economically sound. 


The Dayton, Ohio, Vehicular Safety 
Program 

‘THE PROGRAM adopted by the City of Day- 
ton, Ohio, to improve its vehicular oper- 
ations may serve as an example for other 
cities interested in developing ways to re- 
duce the accident rate of municipal motor 
equipment. 





@ Cart F. Lutz is Personnel Supervisor in the 
City Manager’s Office, City of Dayton, Ohio. 

@ WittiaAM Y. Conran is Training and Safety Co- 
ordinator in the Personnel Section, City Man- 
ager’s Office, City of Dayton, Ohio. 
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The first step in organizing a Vehicular 
Safety Program is to develop the interest 
and support of the top administrative of- 
ficials of the organization. This support 
assures the cooperation and coordination 
of all units in the endeavor and is essential 
to the ultimate success of the program. 
The actual administration of the program 
should be delegated to a central authority 
to assure uniformity and over-all effective- 
ness. In Dayton, the Training Coordinator 
in the Personnel Section of the City Man- 
ager’s Office has this responsibility. 

The second step involves the collection 
of statistics and data relative to general 
vehicular operation such as: 


1. Number of vehicles in operation and mileage 
covered 

- Number of driver personnel 

. Number of accidents during a given period 

4. Number of accidents caused by city person- 
nel 

- Number of claims against the city resulting 
from vehicular accidents 

6. Amount of money paid out for claims 

7. Annual cost to repair vehicles damaged in 
accidents 

8. Insurance coverage (if any) of vehicles—lia- 
bility, collision, property damage 

. Cost of preventative maintenance program 
for vehicles, and type of coverage 
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When the above information is com- 
piled and analyzed, it will furnish a de- 
tailed picture of existing conditions and 
point out areas which require primary at- 
tention. 


Vehicular Safety Committee 


IT WAS MENTIONED earlier that the Vehicu- 
lar Safety Program is delegated to a single 
administrator. This centralization is more 
efficient and establishes uniformity of op- 
eration and control. The administrator, 
acting as a coordinator, can, and should, 
use a committee as a tool to expedite ef- 
fective planning. Every jurisdiction has 
qualified personnel who can give valuable 
technical and legal guidance to such a 
project. Therefore, after a survey has been 
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made of existing vehicular conditions, the 
next logical step is to form a Vehicular 
Safety Committee. 

Committee membership should be re- 
cruited from those units of the organiza- 
tion which have a natural relationship to 
vehicular matters. In Dayton the commit- 
tee represents the Department of Law, Di- 
vision of Police, Division of Public Prop- 
erty (motor vehicle maintenance), the 
Civil Service Board, and the Personnel 
Section of the Manager’s office. The 
Training Coordinator, assigned to the 
Personnel Section, administers the gen- 
eral safety program and functions as the 
chairman of the Vehicular Safety Com- 
mittee. It is suggested that the Commit- 
tee size during the formation stage of the 
Safety Program be kept at a minimum. 

The statement of objectives. for the 
Committee was established as follows: 

1. To develop a program designed to improve 

safety and efficiency standards of City drivers. 

2. To consider the factors listed below contrib- 

uting to, or affected by, such a program, and 

to prepare recommendations for positive ac- 

tions to improve conditions. 

(a) Initial qualifications of City drivers and 
driving permits 

(b) Safety training of drivers 

(c) Re-examination of drivers 

(d) Accident reporting and evaluation 

(e) Accident investigation 

(f) Action against inefficient, careless, or 
otherwise unsatisfactory drivers 

(g) An award system 


Opinions, suggestions, and recommen- 
dations made by the Committee are re- 
ported through the Personnel Supervisor 
to the City Manager for his appraisal and 
decision. Specific recommendations for dis- 
ciplinary action against offending drivers 
are made to Department Directors con- 
cerned who determine final action taken. 


Educational Program 

‘THE success of a Vehicular Safety Program 
is dependent upon a sound educational 
and training program; education to dis- 
seminate and promote general interest, 
and training to teach safe habits to indi- 
vidual personnel. The techniques are 
many, and the program should be de- 
signed to fit the needs of the entire organ- 
ization. Following are some helpful aids 
which may be used: 


. Lectures, films, meetings 

. Disciplinary penalties for safety violations 

. Conferences with supervision on job training 
Personal safety awards 

Vehicular committee hearings 

Driving test, examinations, driver certification 
. Instructional booklets, safety rules and regu- 
lations 

. Posters, safety slogans 

Supervisory training 

Interdepartmental safety contests 

. Group analyses of accident reports 

. Participation in local, state, and national 
safety campaigns and contests 
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The “hearing” procedure has distinct 
psychological values both as a training and 
education tool. There should, however, be 
sound reasons for calling an individual to 
appear before the Committee; indiscrimi- 
nate use of the hearing technique will de- 
stroy its values, This also implies that pre- 
caution should be exercised to keep the 
hearing from becoming a “kangaroo” 
court. 

It is impossible to list all of the safety 
infractions or violations committed by em- 
ployees which would justify a call before 
a hearing panel. Severity, frequency, and 
many other factors singly or in combina- 
tion may constitute sufficient cause for a 
hearing. It is difficult, then, to establish a 
uniform formula for calling individuals to 
a hearing. The administrator responsible 
for vehicular safety must keep vigilant sur- 
veillance of all accident reports to watch 
for accidents which may call for investiga- 
tion. It is equally important to expedite 
action promptly after the determination 
that a hearing is necessary. Subsequent rec- 
ommendations and decisions should not 
be delayed. Excessive delay will destroy 
the value of the entire effort. 

The environment for the hearing should 
be set in an atmosphere of quiet and dig- 
nity. The hearing chairman plays an im- 
portant role in the proceedings. It is his 
responsibility to direct the process, instruct 
the worker as to its intent and purpose, 
guide the questioning, maintain order, and 
issue instructions at the close of the inter- 
view. The law member is usually best 
equipped to serve as hearing chairman. 
The process should be calm and unhur- 
ried. Emotional outbursts, arguments, per- 
sonality clashes, and nagging should, ob- 
viously, be avoided. Each committee mem- 
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ber should refrain from exhibiting any 
characteristics or attitudes which might 
convey to the worker that he is in a posi- 
tion to “throw around his weight.” Power 
complexes are quickly detected and highly 
resented. 

The ceremony of the hearing should be 
designed to dramatically impress the 
worker that he assumes serious obligations 
when operating a city vehicle. It is an edu- 
cational experience which should be long 
remembered. 


Statistical Studies and Reports 
IT Is VERY IMPORTANT to the success of the 
Safety Program to develop a form on which 
all accidents are reported. Such forms fur- 
nish accurate and comparable statistics 
from which reports and studies can be 
made. 


Once a safety effort having the magni- 
tude of a vehicular program is begun, it 
should be continuously and aggressively 
promoted to keep it fresh in the minds of 
the persons involved. Safety campaigns oc- 
cur with monotonous regularity. Almost 
every segment of our society sponsors or 
participates in movements to encourage 
safety. As a result, there is a tendency for 
individuals to develop an unconscious re- 
sistance to safety education because of this 
repetition. To be effective, then, safety 
campaigns must be designed to include 
dramatic appeal. 

Statistics are generally used to inform 
interested individuals within an organi- 
zation of the trends and progress of some 
safety campaign or effort. Too frequently, 
however, they are reported in a dull and 
uninteresting manner. Further, statistical 
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reports and studies are directed only to 
the top “brass” in an organization and not 
to the persons who create the statistics. 
Friendly and humorous presentations of 
statistics designed for worker consumption 
may sell safety with greater success than 
the use of conventional, dignified and for- 
mal charts and graphs. 

Monthly reports of vehicle activity di- 
rected to all levels of personnel provide a 
practical approach to perpetuating inter- 
est. A statistical reporting program can be 
supplemented by the use of inexpensive 
safety promotional posters and bulletins. 


Award System 


REWARDING PERSONNEL for safe driving im- 
plements the entire program by presenting 
a personalized and tangible award to those 
who merit recognition. There are innu- 
merable ways of developing award systems. 
The method used in Dayton is a common 
one—awarding Safe Driving Pins bearing 


figures denoting increasing periods driven 
without “caused” accidents. 


Results of Dayton Program 

THE VEHICULAR SAFETY PROGRAM in Day- 
ton was activated in January, 1949, and 
concerted effort was begun in May. The 
experience of the first six months has 
shown rather conclusively that the effort 
was justified. Everyone supports it . . . ac- 
cidents have been reduced . . . the cost 
has been insignificant in relation to the 
savings achieved. 

The accompanying chart indicates the 
trend of city accident severity rates at a 
time when nation-wide rates are spiralling 
upwards. The short curve for June, July, 
and August, 1948, represents the only ac- 
curate experience records of vehicular op- 
eration available for 1948. These were the 
rates for a representative truck fleet con- 
sisting of about 80 vehicles in the Division 
of Streets. The curve for these months in 
1949 for the same fleet is also shown for 
direct comparison. 
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N THE DEVELOPMENT and application of 
written employment tests, relatively lit- 
tle attention has been paid to their possi- 
ble usefulness for selecting the many un- 
skilled and semiskilled “general helpers” 
in manufacturing or processing industries. 
These are workers whose jobs do not re- 
quire skill in operation of complex ma- 
chines; they do not require extensive train- 
ing or formal education; they are not ap- 
prentices to the trades and crafts. Immedi- 
ate, full-time supervision is not likely to 
be needed. These employees do, however, 
perform an important catalytic job in 
maintaining the flow of materials and sup- 
plies, in doing simple clerical duties, and 
in operating a wide variety of simple tools 
and machines incident to the. main oper- 
ations. Thus, their jobs, while relatively 
low in the occupational heirarchy, are es- 
sential to effective plant operations and 
the utilization of more highly skilled em- 
ployees.1 
Under normal employment conditions, 
it is relatively easy to recruit for such jobs. 
Perhaps for that reason there has been lit- 
tle incentive to consider them as an im- 
portant selection problem. But the econ- 
omies to be realized from a selection 
program using written tests are clear when 
the large number of such positions, both 
in public agencies and private industry, 
and the large number of applicants are 
considered. Many applicants have little 
or no employment history, and a selection 
program depending heavily on previous 
employment records and references cannot 
easily evaluate them. Similarly, the limited 
range of formal education in the appli- 
cant population does not offer a practical 
‘Holmes, J. A., “Occupational Success of Per- 


sons of Limited Ability,” Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 2, No. 2, Summer, 1949. 
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selection basis, even if it could be estab- 
lished as a valid one. 

Merit systems, particularly, would seem 
to need a sound device for comparing and 
selecting applicants. The United States 
Civil Service Commission has recently de- 
veloped and used a written test for a va- 
riety of semiskilled positions in two large 
printing plants—the Government Printing 
Office and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing of the Treasury Department. The 
material and techniques, it is expected, 
will be useful in other occupational areas 
having the same basic problems. 

The chief problems encountered were 
the following: 

1. To develop a group written test of 
appropriate content and level of difficulty. 

2. To ensure that the test administra- 
tion, such as directions, machine-scoring 
format, and use of a separate answer sheet, 
was practicable for competitors with lit- 
tle formal education and exposure to such 
group tests. 

3. To devise a method for evaluating 
the test in the almost certain absence of 
dependable measures of job proficiency. 

4. To investigate the practicability of 
using separate scores on the several parts 
of the test as an aid in placement. 


Determining Test Content—Job Analysis 


THE Joss in the two government plants in- 
clude approximately 1,000 positions, of 
many titles and descriptions, scattered 
throughout the operating units. Some ex- 
amples are: (1) a linotype section laborer 
who handles type racks, records slug let- 
ters and locations, and helps operate an 
electric press; (2) a platemaking section la- 
borer who wraps plates, makes and files in- 
dex cards, and issues on requisitions; (3) a 
paper-issuer who uses a stock-locater chart, 
and fills requisitions for paper; or (4) a 
helper who counts, weighs, and verifies 
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by number, engraved currency and bond 
paper. 

A detailed job study produced a listing 
of certain skills basic to all these positions: 
(a) ability to follow simple instructions; 
(b) manual dexterity, not of a fine or highly 
coordinated type; (c) arithmetic ability 
and speed and accuracy in counting; (d) 
speed and accuracy in comparing symbols 
such as names and numbers; and (e) abil- 
ity to use simple tools and operate various 
simple machines. 


Trial of Tests to Study Difficulty 
and Practicability 

AN EXPERIMENTAL FORM consisting of tests 
of arithmetic, counting, name and number 
checking, pattern arrangement (found use- 
ful in measuring mechanical aptitude), 
and vocabulary (for an estimate of verbal 
intelligence) was set up with a separate 
machine-scored answer sheet. Subtests were 
adjusted in length so as to permit getting 
separate scores on each subtest from the 
IBM scoring machine. 

These tests were given to groups of em- 
ployees selected from a variety of operating 
units, and representing a wide range in 
age, length of service on the job, and edu- 
cational level. On the basis of the results, 
the instructions, timing, and method of 
recording answers were revised, tried out, 
and again revised. What finally evolved is 
a booklet of five subtests in which the first 
2%, items are simply for practice in use of 
the separate answer sheet; the test itself 
begins with item 26. Practice items precede 
each subtest, and examiners are permitted 
to help competitors learn to use the sep- 
arate answer sheet. Separate answer sheets 
have, of course, been found widely prac- 
ticable. Special experimentation was car- 
ried out here, however, because of the age 
range and occupational and educational 
background of the population. 

The level of difficulty of the experimen- 
tal form seemed appropriate. It showed a 
wide range and essentially normal distri- 
bution of scores on each of the subtests, 
with the mean raw scores on each falling 
at approximately two-thirds of the possible 
maximum score. Since the test was to be 
used to screen out applicants at the lower 
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end of the scale, rather than to discrimi- 
nate finely at the top, this score distribu- 
tion was considered satisfactory. Since the 
intercorrelations between the subtests were 
positive but only moderate, all were re- 
tained. 


Competitive Examination Results 


Characteristics of the Population.—Of 
over 5,000 competitors, the great majority 
were in occupations that require relatively 
little special skill or education. Occupa- 
tional analysis of a geographically repre- 
sentative sample of 1,000 cases was made, 
with a modification of the United States 
Employment Service Code. Occupations 
represented by at least one per cent of the 
sample were: clerks (file and miscellane- 
ous), messengers, typists, office machine op- 
erators, sales persons, domestic workers, 
attendants, charwomen, janitors and por- 
ters, truck drivers and chauffeurs, and 
semiskilled and unskilled workers in the 
printing and construction trades and in 
service, warehousing, and shipping occu- 
pations. As a gross basis of comparison, 
the ranking of 227 occupational groups on 
the Army General Classificatidh Test 
(AGCT) may be used.? The occupational 
groups on this test would, except for clerks 
and typists, fall in the lowest quarter of 
the Army list. | 

In the sample, the median age is approx- 
imately 28 years; the median education, 
approximately g years of formal schooling. 

Test Administration and Results.—Test 
scores in the competitive population were 
similar to those of the trial groups. Raw 
score distributions for the subtests were 
approximately normal, with the mean 
scores about two-thirds of the maximum 
possible scores. No problems were reported 
from examining rooms, except that several 
applicants could not read or write. A re- 
view of the answer sheets showed only a 
few cases of persons whose answer sheets 
indicated failure to understand or to fol- 
low instructions. 

Weighting and Combining Test Scores. 
—The several parts of the test could not, 


? Stewart, N., “AGCT Scores of Army Personnel 
Grouped by Occupation,” Occupations, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 1, Oct. 1947. 
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of course, simply be added together to give 
a composite. To do so would be to weight 
them in a manner dependent on their 
standard deviations and intercorrelations.$ 
Ordinarily, and desirably, appropriate test 
weights are derived from correlation anal- 
ysis and regression equations, so that 
each test makes a maximum contribution 
toward the efficiency of the battery in pre- 
dicting the criterion of job proficiency. In 
this situation, no reliable criterion could 
be obtained; no single large group could 
be found which had worked under close 
supervision, since reassignments and shifts 
of workers to meet peak loads was a fairly 
regular practice. Perhaps more important 
was the fact that many of the jobs are ma- 
chine-paced, and workers have little op- 
portunity to demonstrate superior abilities 
above the level of proficiency required to 
service the machines. Furthermore, most 
employees on the job had long years of 
service, and had survived reductions-in- 
force. Supervisors were undoubtedly sin- 
cere when they said that they believed all 
or most of their employees were satisfac- 
tory. © 

There are a number of methods avail- 
able to meet the situation in which test 
weights must be determined in the absence 
of an outside criterion.t The approach 
taken here was to base the weights upon 
the pooled judgment of the responsible 
personnel and operating officials of the 
appointing agencies. Procedurally, the 
weights of the several subtests when the 
raw scores are simply added were com- 
puted; then multipliers were determined 
which adjusted the effective weights to the 
desired proportions. The composite score 
distribution obtained when these multipli- 
ers were applied was then used as the final 


* Richardson, M. W., “The Combination of 
Measures” Social Science Research Council Bulle- 
tin, No. 3, 1940. See also, New York City Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, “What are the Actual Weights of 
Subtests in the Determination of Final Ratings in 
Civil Service Promotion Tests?” Public Personnel 
Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 2, March 1940. 

‘Wilks, S. S., “Weighting Systems for Linear 
Functions of Correlated Variables When There Is 
No Dependent Variable,” Psychometrika, Vol. 3, 
No. 1, March, 1938. See also Toops, Herbert A., 
“The Criterion,” Educational Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1944, Vol. 4, pp. 271-97. 


score distribution upon which to base the 
passing point. 

This composite score was positively re- 
lated to education and to age. Better edu- 
cated and younger applicants made higher 
scores, on the whole, but over half of the 
persons with eight or fewer years of school- 
ing, and over half of the persons over 40 
years old could pass. 


Use of Subtests Scores for Placement 
Purposes 


To AN INCREASING extent, “multiple-apti- 
tude” tests, rather than tests yielding a sin- 
gle score, are being developed to make 
greatest use of tests for differential predic- 
tion, guidance, and placement.® Since the 
several skills measured by the test were not 
highly intercorrelated, and one or two of 
these skills were predominant for particu- 
lar jobs, it seemed worth while to make 
subtest scores for use by placement officials. 
Several situations occur relatively fre- 
quently in which knowledge of the indi- 
vidual ability patterns of employees is of 
great help. For example, subtest scores are 
useful when large numbers of employees 
are being hired and initially assigned or 
when employees with particular skills must 
be located for special assignment. ‘Thus, in 
the printing plants using this test, it is es- 
sential to find qualified employees for par- 
ticular jobs, such as counting engraved 
currency and checking it by serial number. 
Considerable expense and interruption to 
production results when errors are made 
in this check. 

To provide for placement use of subtest 
scores, the agencies have been supplied 
with charts showing the percentile value 
for each raw score on each of the five sub- 
tests. The uses of such a chart, beyond the 
obvious ones noted above, will be deter- 
mined by actual needs of the placement 
offices. ‘To set up such placement data is 
only a slight additional workload; its con- 
tribution to more effective placement may 
be very great. 

A further check on job success of new 


* Cronbach, L., Essentials of Psychological Test- 
ing (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), 
Chaps. 2 and 11. 
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employees is to be made as a follow-up val- 
idation study, as well as a study of the ef- 
fectiveness of the subtest data for place- 
ment. Other possible uses of the test 
material will be investigated, and _part- 
score data will be adapted for placement 
use wherever practicable. 


Although the actual test materials are 
confidential, sample items and further de- 
tails as to this program are available, upon 
request to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, to members of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly and others concerned with 
examining problems. 














PERSONNEL OPINIONS 








@ What is the thinking of experienced 
personnel people on everyday problems 
of personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Public 
Personnel Review with cues to sound, con- 
structive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to each of several persons and have 
asked them to comment on the various 
points it raises. Here’s what they say. 











The Question .... 


Do you think that a program for medical 
follow-up of employees who are on sick leave 
is worth while? 


The Replies .... 


B. H. EversMEYER, Director of Personnel, Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 


An unqualified “Yes” or “No” answer to the 
question is difficult and perhaps indefensible 
in view of the many divergent interests and re- 
lated considerations. Accordingly, with some 
reservation and as briefly elaborated upon 
herein, I do not consider such a medical fol- 
low-up a normally desirable practice. Certainly 
basic to any such conclusion is an analysis of a 
particular sick leave system, its extent, and 
any unusual characteristics. However, as a 
point of departure it is assumed that provi- 
sions of sick leave referred to in the question 
are reasonably uniform in their conditions 
and application. It is also recognized that a 
predominant consideration in the establish- 
ment of sick leave systems is the recognition 
that all employees are at some time or other 
susceptible to bona fide illness and will re- 
quire, within limits, continuity of income. In- 
directly, therefore, while a sick leave system 
contributes to both attractive working condi- 
tions and accompanying high employee morale, 
the imposition of what is sometimes regarded 
as a police system in conjunction with this 
privileged condition may have the effect of 
negating much of the positively beneficial re- 
sults following the system’s adoption. 

It has also been successfully contended that 
the vast majority of people are sincere and 
free from fraudulent tendencies. Nevertheless, 
before these characteristics will be demon- 
strated fully in the utilization of sick leave, it 
is essential that complete explanation of the 


system, its purpose and limitations, as well as 
the employee’s privileges and accompanying 
responsibilities, be provided the employee. 
Assuming the validity of the proposition that 
most informed persons are basically honest, 
abuses of the sick leave system might then be 
assumed to be relatively minor in extent. Ac- 
cordingly, a plan of medical follow-up would 
be both unwise and uneconomical. 

There will always be a few persons who take 
advantage of privileges accorded them and, 
at the risk of being charged with oversimplifi- 
cation regarding the solution to such abuses, I 
believe the problem of sick leave abuse must 
be dealt with by the immediate supervisor pos- 
sessing appropriate authority, in the same 
manner an employee is disciplined or perhaps 
even removed because of continuing late ar- 
rival at work, unauthorized extension of lunch 
periods, insubordination, etc. 

It is not known what is contemplated in the 
term “medical follow-up” but it is rather un- 
likely that professional services of a type higher 
than that provided by a registered nurse might 
normally be justified. Diagnosis, treatment, or 
prognosis by such persons may frequently lead 
to dispute as to the employee’s true condition 
and availability for work, irrespective of 
whether the employee was under a doctor’s 
care or was treating himself. This is particu- 
larly true when a person’s normal desire to be 
treated by professional personnel of his own 
choice results in a withholding of complete in- 
formation from the visiting nurse or physician. 
Accordingly, any professional evaluation may 
frequently and of necessity be based upon 
sketchy information and erroneous diagnosis, 
thus sometimes reflecting adversely upon the 
concerned employee. 

In conclusion, I believe that a program for 
medical follow-up of sick employees designed to 
control sick leave abuses or limit the exercising 
of the sick leave privilege is of very question- 
able value. Contrariwise, a medical follow-up 
program designed and recognized as one in- 
tended primarily for the purpose of rendering 
gratuitous medication and treatment as an aid 
to employees’ early return to work presents 
an entirely different proposition for further 
discussion. 


Joun F. FisHer, Executive Officer, California 
State Personnel Board. 


A sick leave program under which the full 
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salary of an employee is continued during an 
absence because of illness has the inherent 
weakness of tending to encourage unnecessary 
absences. To prevent the cost of sick leave 
benefits from being excessive, it is essential 
that such a program be well administered. A 
program for the medical follow-up of em- 
ployees who are on sick leave can be worth 
while as a part of the over-all program for 
sick leave administration. 

In the California state service, 2.3 per cent 
of the annual payroll is for sick leave pay- 
ments. A visiting nurse program was started 
in July, 1949. Personnel officers of the state 
agencies using the visiting nurse service tell 
us some reduction in the amount of sick leave 
is being accomplished. We do not anticipate 
the reduction will be spectacular. Compara- 
tive statistics are not yet available. 

Reports from employees and state agencies 
indicate health education activities of the vis- 
iting nurses are of significant value. 

Our nurses report resentment is seldom in- 
dicated by an employee who is visited. We be- 
lieve antagonism would have developed if our 
nurses had not shown they are sincere in their 
efforts to assist an employee who is ill. We be- 
lieve that the visiting nurses should do more 
than detect sick leave abuses. 

All supervisors and administrators do not 
take firm action in dealing with sick leave 
abuse even though they are backed up by the 
facts gathered by the visiting nurse. The re- 
sults attained vary with the thoroughness with 
which there is follow-through in using the in- 
formation and suggestions given by the visiting 
nurse. 

Providing the services of five visiting nurses 
will cost the State of California an annual 
amount equivalent to 0.7 per cent of the pay- 
roll cost of sick leave. We believe the savings 
by reduction in unnecessary sick leave ab- 
sences will exceed the cost of the visiting nurse 
service. The value coming from the health 
education activities give promise of being of 
equal or greater significance. 

Improper use of sick leave by the employees 
probably is indicative of weaknesses in man- 
agement practices and employee morale. Al- 
though it appears to be necessary to take direct 
action to reduce unnecessary sick leave ab- 
sences, the making of needed improvements in 
management practices and employee attitudes 
may be of more far reaching importance. 

For those interested, the State Personnel 
Board, 1015 L Street, Sacramento, California, 
will provide a copy of the publication “Im- 
proving Sick Leave Administration in the Cali- 
fornia State Service,” issued in October, 1949, 


by the Deputy Directors’ Conference, the De- 
partmental Personnel Officers and the Per- 
sonnel Board, in offering recommendations 
for action by California state agencies. 


R. W. FLEWELL, Executive Secretary, Duluth, 
Minnesota Civil Service Board. 


The Duluth City Council brought up the 
subject of sick leave during its October, 1949, 
budget session and asked that it be studied. 
Since that time sick leave records of the various 
city departments for a six-year period have 
been analyzed. We found that our per em- 
ployee sick leave checks very closely with a 
report made on sick leave from 138 industrial 
plants. That report showed that 6.2 days were 
taken per employee; the six-year range in 
Duluth was 6.1 to 7.2. 

Our showing seemed quite favorable, but 
the Board asked itself this question: Do we 
have abuses? Upon looking into the record it 
was evident that quite a large percentage of 
the total sick leave was taken by the same in- 
dividuals. Some we knew was legitimate since 
it was taken by older employees or those who 
had developed some chronic condition. A lot 
was taken however by employees who were 
apparently in good health and in an age 
bracket that should be on the job regularly. 
There appeared also to be a relation between 
the sick leave of this latter group and their 
service ratings. That is, excessive sick leave 
and low service ratings were found together. It 
seems therefore that some abuse exists even 
though the average is quite normal. 

The Duluth civil service rules require em- 
ployees unable to report for duty because of 
illness to notify the appointing authority im- 
mediately. The appointing authority must 
then report the absence, before 10 A.M. of the 
same day, to the secretary of the Board who, 
in turn, notifies the civil service physician. The 
physician is supposed to make a house call on 
the sick employee during the same day he re- 
ceives the notice and report his findings to 
the secretary of the Board within two days 
after the call. If the employee is not at home 
or if the physician does not think he is en- 
titled to sick leave, the employee is not paid 
for the time absent. 

The physician designated to do this work is 
not a city employee and although the rules 
provide for a house call it is not always pos- 
sible for the doctor to make them because of 
the amount allowed ($100 per month). The 
result is that in many instances a telephone 
contact is all that is made. In view of this, we 
do not feel that our plan is as effective as it 
should be. 
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We are inclined to favor a plan used by our 
own fire department in connection with its 
Fireman Relief Association. This Association is 
an organization within the membership which 
provides sick benefits among other things. In 
order to qualify, the Association demands that 
the member call at the doctor’s office or that 
the doctor call at his home. It is then the doc- 
tor who calls the department, reporting the 
man ill. The Association pays the doctor’s fees 
up to $3 per call. If the charge is greater, the 
member pays the difference. Records available 
seem to indicate that this plan has worked to 
the advantage of the city. In 1948 the fire de- 
partment, with 158 men, had a sick record of 
4-7 days per man; the police department, with 
136 men, 8.4 days; the public works depart- 
ment, with 116 men, 8.3 days; and the water, 
gas, and sewage disposal department, with 213 
men, 5.4 days. Considering the fact that fire- 
men are subject to extreme exposure to 
weather in their work (it is 30 degrees below 
zero as this is being written) and must also 
face such hazards as working in dense smoke 
even in minor fires, both of which can cause 
lost time, we feel that the firemen’s plan is 
effective and worth a try. At present wage 
rates a follow-up plan should be worth while 
from a dollars and cents standpoint. It does 
not take many man-days to pay for a consider- 
able amount of medical service. The question 
is only to get the proper check. 

We do not believe there would be much 
resentment on the part of employees to a 
check-up program. Those who might resent 
it are the conscientious ones, but when the 
danger of losing the present provisions of our 
sick leave plan (60 working days after two 
years of service and 120 working days after 
twelve years) is considered, we doubt that the 
plan would be opposed. 


C. J. Foster, Civil Service Commissioner, Proy- 
ince of Ontario, Canada. 


The sick leave credit regulations in the 
Province of Ontario provide an effective con- 
trol, by the employees themselves, of sick leave 
abuse. The regulations provide that one and 
one-half days of sick leave credit accrue for 
each month of unbroken attendance. After 
five years, should the employee separate from 
the service he is entitled to payment of salary 
for one-half of his accumulated days of credit. 
Each employee, therefore, is vitally interested 
in conserving his credit. 

The maximum payment under the plan is 
six months’ salary, which can be earned by 
twenty years of unbroken attendance at the 
rate of eighteen days a year. There is no other 


provision for long service furlough leave or 
gratuity based on length of service. The sick 
leave credit plan is a substitute for any such 
reward. 

The Ontario Regulations require a certifi- 
cate from a duly qualified medical practi- 
tioner when a civil servant is absent for three 
days through illness, or for a lesser period if 
the circumstances suggest it. There has been 
criticism that the Ontario plan is too gener- 
ous, but when considered as a substitute for 
various schemes of severance pay and as an 
effective check on sick leave abuse the point is 
debatable. 


H. T. Pituans, Personnel Director, The Per- 
sonnel Board for Mobile County, Alabama. 


Whether a program of this character is de- 
sirable must, I think, be determined by each 
agency in the light of the various circumstances 
affecting that particular agency. The size, geo- 
graphical distribution, complexity of organiza- 
tion, budgetary limitations, the attitude of 
the employees toward the agency, salary and 
wage levels, availability of physicians, are all 
factors that might affect the decision. This 
discussion will be limited to a consideration 
of the problem as it affects a merit system cov- 
ering a single county and the incorporated 
towns and cities therein, with a total of about 
a thousand classified positions and 175, classes. 

The problem has caused us some concern. 
We did not wish to put the employees to need- 
less expense they could ill afford by requiring 
a doctor’s certificate for every absence of a day 
or a few days, although it appears highly 
probable that in such absences most of the 
abuse occurs. We have until quite recently had 
such an acute shortage of physicians that they 
were generally unavailable for home visits ex- 
cept in case of serious illness, and even to see 
a physician in his office sometimes required an 
unreasonably long wait. Then, too, in ordi- 
nary illnesses the services of a physician are 
not necessary. We have no physician on our 
staff. The expense would be prohibitive. Even 
if we did, however, I think any attempt to 
utilize his professional services to detect ma- 
lingerers would arouse sharp resentment within 
the classified service. 

We concluded the best approach to the 
problem was to remove any restrictions whatso- 
ever as to the amount of paid sick leave an 
employee might accumulate, and to attempt to 
“sell” to all employees the idea of regarding 
paid sick leave as health insurance paid for 
by the public which they could accumulate 
without limit. We endeavored to make them 
realize that it was to their own individual in- 
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terest to avoid frittering away their sick leave 
so they can establish a reserve on which they 
might later draw if confronted with a pro- 
tracted illness. Effective January 1, 1949, we 
amended our rule, removing any limitation to 
the amount of paid sick leave that might be 
accumulated. We also, for the first time, in- 
cluded a provision requiring an employee to 


submit a doctor’s certificate, but only if the 
absence exceeds six days. Our removal of the 
limitation was naturally gratifying to the em- 
ployees. The requirement of a doctor's certifi- 
cate for an absence in excess of six days was, 
apparently, generally regarded as reasonable. 

It is too early to judge the effect of this 
amendment. Only time will tell. 
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Botrom-Up MANAGEMENT. William B. Given, 
Jr. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1949. 
171 p. $2.50. 

Authorities have long been aware that if 
the accepted principles of human relations 
are ever carried to their natural conclusions, 
the result will involve considerable ‘freeing 
up” of the employee and a much greater ac- 
ceptance of employee participation in manage- 
ment activity. In Bottom-Up Management, 
William B. Given, Jr., the president of the 
American Brake Shoe Company, submits a 
clinical study of how such company-wide par- 
ticipation compares with the older practice of 
“top-down,” arbitrary management. Twenty 
years of experience and experimenting have 
convinced Given that the advantages are all 
with the bottom-up plan of management. Gov- 
ernment officials may be especially interested 
in Given’s claim that the method will work 
just as well for government services as it has 
for a corporation like American Brake Shoe. 

Bottom-up management, Given is careful 
to point out, is not a standardized technique 
but is rather a fluid, experimental philosophy 
which is still in process of development. Its 
one basic principle is that there shall be a 
progressive decentralization within an organ- 
ization so that responsibility continues to be 
spread out until it reaches down to the rank 
and file. It is directly opposed to the “delega- 
tion of authority” idea which passes power 
down to a few and permits “subsidiary heads” 
to rule “with an iron hand.” It invites the 
“fullest freedom of expression and initiative.” 

Given also finds bottom-up management the 
answer to the problem of the executive who 
lacks specialized knowledge or who finds it 
impossible personally to reach down and fa- 
miliarize himself with all the operations under 
his jurisdiction. Believing that “centralized 
one-man administrative control is increasingly 
unwise,” Given thinks that bottom-up man- 
agement “has demonstrated that the combined 
judgment, initiative, enterprise, and creative- 
ness Of a business organization produce a 
better end-result in terms of progress and 
profits than does the autocratic administration 
of a single individual.” 

Given repeatedly emphasizes his belief that 
there will be little genuine bottom-up man- 
agement unless the employee, having been in- 
vited to demonstrate initiative, is conceded 


the “freedom to fail” and is permitted to 
make mistakes without receiving criticism or 
ridicule. To achieve this end, management 
must (1) place greater faith in its employees, 
(2) listen far more closely to its employees 
and be willing to try out employee ideas more 
freely, (3) spend more time and effort in 
teaching rather than in “telling,” and (4) pro- 
vide much more information and face-to-face 
contact than management has heretofore pro- 
vided. 

Since “under bottom-up management weak 
links are more dangerous than under highly 
centralized management,” a program of bot- 
tom-up management calls for better and more 
intensive training of subordinates. Strangely, 
the training activity is one of the few operat- 
ing areas in which Given has found bottom- 
up management ineffectual. Only as central- 
ized management took over the responsibility 
for stimulating and organizing needed train- 
ing programs did operating officials give train- 
ing the time and attention which it deserved 
at American Brake Shoe. In such cases, Given 
points out, a “top-down push” may be re- 
quired to keep bottom-up management func- 
tioning properly. 

Training in bottom-up management, as de- 
scribed by Given, constitutes as effective a 
method of training understudies as could pos- 
sibly be devised since the lines of succession 
and the training involved extend clear from 
the bottom to the top of the organization. 
Under bottom-up management each new em- 
ployee is thought of as a permanent employee, 
to be trained to take his place permanently 
in the organization and to become a part of 
what Given calls “the chain-of-tomorrow.” 

Such a philosophy of management is bound 
to have far-reaching effects upon human rela- 
tions. To Given, human relations at work 
means the “right people working together’— 
a creed that on the one hand expresses man- 
agement’s faith in the individual and on the 
other hand leads to a personal interest that 
is almost paternalistic. ‘““The family,” says 
Given, “is all-important. ... When a man 
comes to work for us . . . if he is a man with 
a family we think of the whole family as join- 
ing our ranks.” And although Given concedes 
that American Brake Shoe has had its labor 
troubles over the years, he nevertheless firmly 
believes that no organization can expect loy- 
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alty from its employees unless it is first itself 
loyal to those employees. His ambition, he 
frankly acknowledges, has been to make Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe a “right company” for “right 
people.” 

Written in clear, simple language by an 
American corporation president, Bottom-Up 
Management is significant not for emphasiz- 
ing the idea of democratic management (that 
has been done in varying degrees of late) but 
for the honest manner in which it indicates 
how well faith in the average employee repays 
the average executive.—CHARLES S. WEBER, 
Michigan Civil Service Commission. 


TRANSMITTING INFORMATION THROUGH MAN- 
AGEMENT AND UNION CHANNELS. Two Case 
Studies. Industrial Relations Section. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1949. 141 p. $3.00. 

This small volume is worth reading. I 
started because the Assembly secretariat asked 
me to review the book. I finished, at one sit- 
ting, because the studies tossed problems, 
questions, and answers or partial answers at 
me simply, yet covering nearly every aspect of 
a subject of critical importance to any going 
organization. They threw up pigeons for me to 
attempt to blast at in my own agency. They 
will do the same to and for you, be you a civil 
service executive, a department head, a depart- 
ment personnel man, a supervisor, a labor 
relations specialist, or a union representative. 

Communications! How much we have read 
of organization development upward or down- 
ward, of span of control, of organization by 
purpose, by process, by clientele, or by place, 
and of staff vs. line. How diligently we have 
probed into the intricacies of POSDCORB, 
of the same general thing but with five alpha- 
betical letters, of the same general thing but 
with six letters. Very weighty. All dealing with 
the manner in which an executive operates 
within the organization developed so meticu- 
lously above. And how frequently we have 
left that poor executive wallowing in the 
morass of an intricate organization staffed by 
brilliant program planners and coordinators 
and gilt-edged technical staff men! They have 
labored mightily to produce the best of pro- 
grams. But Joe Smith, electrician, didn’t know 
what the boss wanted done nor why he wanted 
it done. So they failed to get the job done 
in the field although it looked beautiful on 


paper. 
As J. Douglas Brown, the Director of the 
Industrial Relations Section, observes in the 


foreword, “Communications in an industrial 
corporation, as in an army, is organization in 
action. The plan of organization in most cor- 
porations is designed to reflect lines of re- 
sponsibility and authority. Since structure is 
easier to visualize than action, a carefully de- 
veloped organization chart has become a sym- 
bol of sound administration. But often a neat 
and consistent pattern of descending lines of 
authority covers up grave difficulties in secur- 
ing rapid understanding, acceptance, and ac- 
tion when more routine orders are involved. 
It is the function of effective communications 
to resolve these difficulties so that the corpora- 
tion, to survive, can react quickly to changing 
conditions wherever and whenever they may 
arise.” So he set a project director and two 
research assistants to the task of analyzing the 
functions of management, and of unions, in 
the total process of communications necessary 
to market a product. This analysis was carried 
out first in the New Brunswick plants of 
Johnson and Johnson (essentially surgical 
dressings, but now also filter products, tooth- 
brushes, diapers, and baby powders), later in 
the Payway refinery of the Esso Standard Oil 
Company. 

These corporations are not known to be 
losing money. If they spent time, money, and 
effort on the problem of communications, they 
would do so because they felt the results in 
profits justified the costs. Do they spend time, 
money, and effort? The answer is quite clear 
in the reports. Do the communications sys- 
tems differ in objective, and are these objec- 
tives applicable to the public service? The sur- 
vey staff concludes there is no appreciable dif- 
ference, but I cannot pass off the fundamental 
organization difference so lightly. Yet I believe 
the objectives directly applicable to public 
service. 

What was union reaction to the corpora- 
tions’ communications programs? Reaction 
differed, based somewhat upon the fact that 
one union was a Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations affiliate, and one was an Inde- 
pendent. But whatever the difference, you will 
find interrelationship of company and union 
of clinical value to you in your own adminis- 
trative situation. Do the managements use the 
unions as a means of communicating informa- 
tion to their employees? By what means? What 
subject matter is felt by management to be 
the union’s prerogative? What difference in at- 
titude, if any, existed between top manage- 
ment and line supervisors, as to their union 
cooperation? What is the union’s aim in main- 
taining satisfactory communications with its 
members? What part does management expect 
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line supervisors to play in communications? 
What part does the union expect shop stew- 
ards to play? Do the unions prefer to have 
supervisors well informed or ill informed? 
What do line supervisors and shop stewards 
think their job is regarding communications? 
What do employees expect of them? The 
studies give specific answers to these questions 
as they apply to the corporations analyzed. I 
found myself continually checking the an- 
swers against situations and probable answers 
in my organization. 

Of equal interest is the attempt to evaluate 
effectiveness of media used. Management news 
publications, special reports, bulletin boards, 
public address systems, supervisors, shop stew- 
ards, management meetings, union meetings, 
and fellow employees:—each is measured. Do 
employees read the news publications? Do they 
read special reports and handbooks? What 
sources are of value to assure that employees 
get management information? To what sources 
do employees turn for the effect of shop 
changes on their own jobs? Do employees have 
a knowledge of the company organization and 
its manufacturing policies which have been 
well publicized? Do employees know what the 
immediate and the long-range union objectives 
are? Do employees have less or more interest 
in operating, cost control, or profit informa- 
tion than supervisors? Do employees think they 
get accurate answers from line supervisors, 
shop stewards? 

The reports present interesting and some- 
what unexpected answers to these questions. 
The questions, and their answers, will once 
again send you scurrying to a quick résumé of 
your own operating experiences. By this time 
you'll be wondering how you can finance a 
similar study in your own agency. You might 
ponder several minutes, for example, over the 
conclusion in one study that employees do not 
regard the details of personnel policy as im- 
portant as the general principles. You will rec- 
ognize the differences that might exist between 
you and the corporation studies, and between 
your employee groups and the union studies. 
Yet you wonder if the answers would be much 
different. 

Have you just released a new regulation, 
only to have incoming letters and telephone 
calls for the next month indicate no recogni- 
tion of the fact? Have you slaved for half a 
year to secure approval of a new policy from 
the Board, or your boss, only to have operating 
officials eye your brain child with a “so that’s 
how you waste your time’ look? You will 
surely find yourself within the pages of this 
volume. 


I am not ashamed of adopting this teaser ap- 
proach to the case studies. By reading them 
you will gain much of value to your daily op- 
erations. They are by no means perfect. I ques- 
tioned certain conclusions in the Johnson and 
Johnson study when I learned that 15 per cent 
of the employees could neither read nor write 
English. I was irritated to have to find this in 
an Appendix rather than stated in the body of 
the report. Data on written media in the body 
of the report would then have been much more 
meaningful. Also, the practice of permitting 
Esso management and union to select their 
representatives for interview might leave 
doubts as to the validity of conclusions from 
interviews with those two groups. A question- 
naire, as used with employees, might have 
proved equally useful with supervisors, espe- 
cially if supplemented by interviews. Too, I 
found myself attempting to compare statistical 
apples with statistical grapefruit in two of the 
text-compared tables in the Johnson and John- 
son report. And finally, the validity of some 
classifications of replies, and percentages as- 
cribed to them, might be subject to doubt due 
to free answer replies permitted some of the 
questions. The code for employee responses 
was worked out after the poll was taken. Con- 
trolled-answer questionnaires might have been 
more valid under these conditions. But these 
are small doubts toward an obviously well 
worked out study. I can but wish some of the 
subject matter was covered in both studies, in 
spite of the staff’s working out interviews and 
questionnaires “within the framework of each 
situation rather than rigidly according to some 
preconceived concept. .. .” This should not 
have prevented, for example, employee in- 
formation as to their preference in sources 
of information in the Esso report as well as 
the Johnson and Johnson report. 

I do not know if these reports are the first 
of their kind—that is, the measurement of 
communication programs and devices in a 
total process or marketing situation. I cer- 
tainly hope they will not be the last, if for 
no other reason than for one of the summary 
comments in the reports: “The findings of 
both studies indicate that organization-wide 
understanding is hard to gain. The lack of 
knowledge on many subjects which manage- 
ment or the union had assumed the employees 
understood suggests that the organizations had 
accepted an uncritical attitude as proof of un- 
derstanding.” The public service offers rich 
research possibilities in this field—MERRILL J. 
Cottett, Bonneville Power Administration. 
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Lasor Dictionary. Paul Hubert Casselman. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. 554 
p- $7.50. 

The contents of this volume indicate that it 
might more appropriately be entitled an en- 
cyclopedia. It is a workmanlike job. The cross 
referencing is excellent and the writing is clear 
and concise. As a reference book, Labor Dic- 
tionary is a beginning toward defining the 
terms most common to a rapidly developing 
area Of human relations. The volume will be 
of use to those who are interested in the his- 
torical approach to labor affairs since it identi- 
fies a number of almost obsolete terms and 
nearly forgotten items and events, such as 
accounts of labor agencies, unions, labor legis- 
lation, and ideological developments. It should 
also be useful to research workers on labor af- 
fairs since it will provide them with useful 
clues to source material even though the dic- 
tionary itself may not give complete enough 
information to meet their needs. 

The author proclaims in his foreword that 
he has placed emphasis on comprehensiveness 
of the number of his entries rather than on 
the exhaustiveness of each entry, of which 
there are nearly 2500. This is true to a fault. 
All the current labor meanings of the terms 
defined are not given but in many cases ap- 
parently only the meaning which the author 
believes should be established as the official 
one. Many of the definitions and statements 
are too general and partial to be of great 
value. The author recognizes that the field of 
labor relations is one of active conflict and 
high emotional content, but states that he has 
attempted to retain a neutral position by stand- 
ing above the field of conflict and by taking 
society’s point of view. One may legitimately 
wonder if these neutral definitions and state- 
ments will be entirely comprehensible to those 
who think less objectively of these matters but 
who make the most frequent use of such terms. 
It might be more helpful if the Dictionary 
gave the different meanings and interpreta- 
tions which are actually in use. This could 
help those of different views to achieve a better 
understanding of what each is trying to say. 

The Labor Dictionary is dedicated by its 
author to making a direct contribution toward 
industrial peace by defining terms and de- 
lineating fields of discord. To the reviewer 
this seems a bit ambitious. Indeed the field of 
industrial relations is developing and chang- 
ing so rapidly that it probably is not desirable 
to try now to restrict the meaning of the words 
and terms which have particular significance 
to the field. The preciseness and general ac- 
ceptance of terms used may increase the clarity 


of statements. It may also increase the legalistic 
nature of such statements. But even precise 
words seldom can be combined so as to avoid 
the possibility of misinterpretation and mis- 
application. The way to industrial peace is not 
through more precise definitions but through 
a meeting of minds (i.e., agreements), accom- 
panied by a desire to live by the spirit of those 
agreements rather than the letter of the state- 
ments written to record them. 

At the same time the Labor Dictionary came 
to this reviewer, his attention was called also to 
a small, very useful, unpretentious pamphlet 
called Glossary of Currently-Used Wage Terms, 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Since wages probably is the most dominant 
subject in labor relations, it invoked an im- 
mediate interest and might appropriately be 
mentioned here. The explanations try to give 
a complete account of the defined terms in all 
of the contexts in which each might be used. 
This should help avoid confusion between 
those who are practical enough to recognize 
that such differences exist. This pamphlet 
probably will be useful not only to students 
and teachers but also to job stewards, union 
officials, personnel officers, and negotiators.— 
Epwin B. SHuttz, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


ADMINISTRATION: THE ART AND SCIENCE OF OR- 
GANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. Albert Le- 
pawsky. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1949. 
669 p. $6.00. 


It is useful to have, from time to time, a 
compendium of a large field of human knowl- 
edge. This service in respect to administration 
has been performed by Professor Lepawsky, of 
the University of Alabama, in an excellent 
book of readings concerning public and pri- 
vate administration. 

From the quantitatively enormous literature 
about administration and administrators he 
has selected with discrimination, choosing apt 
and quotable items. Here and there other 
selections equally good or better will occur 
to many readers, but the standard throughout 
is high. Professor Lepawsky has not limited 
himself to official documents and the writings 
of modern authorities; he has given us inter- 
esting statements from the ancients, the Amer- 
ican founding fathers, novelists, and others 
who have observed, pondered, and commented 
on administrative organization and activity. 
This wide selection results in giving the collec- 
tion historical depth and in revealing the uni- 
versal character of the subject. 

Professor Lepawsky has arranged his book 
in three parts. Part I, The Art of Administra- 
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tion, covers such topics as Administrative 
Functions, Administration and Policy, the 
History of Administration, American and Com- 
parative Administration, and Bureaucracy. 
Part II, The Science of Organization deals with 
all aspects of this subject in governmental and 
business affairs. Part III, The Technique of 
Management, covers such topics as Personnel, 
Budgeting, Planning and Programming, Re- 
search, Reporting, Public Relations, Legal 
Procedures, and Management Practices. Each 
chapter is introduced by a concise statement 
of the subject to be illustrated and is followed 
by an equally succinct summary. In addition, 


there are explanatory statements about the 
readings and biographical notes about their 
authors. 

All those concerned with public personnel 
administration will find much of interest 
throughout the book, perhaps more in the 
chapters on American and Comparative Ad- 
ministration and on Organization than in the 
chapter on Personnel Management. The latter 
must necessarily deal with personnel manage- 
ment in a broad context. It contains, however, 
some thought-provoking readings on the major 
problems of personnel administration.—H1rAM 
M. Stout, Washington, D. C. 
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Personnel Administration 


MANDELL, MILTON M., “Supervisor’s Atti- 
tudes and Job Performance.” Personnel, No- 
vember, 1949.—The significant influence of 
personality on the quality of supervisory per- 
formance reduces the validity of written tests 
for supervisory selection. To help meet this 
problem, a test of supervisory attitudes has 
been devised. A study was made of the rela- 
tionship between this test and job perform- 
ance. Included were 165 first-line supervisors 
of skilled and unskilled trades employees; 40 
supervisors of professional meteorologists; 28 
supervisors of clerical employees; and 45, per- 
sons in procedures, organization analysis, and 
personnel work, most of whom had supervisory 
responsibilities. The determination as to which 
were superior in job performance and which 
were inferior was made by the colleagues and 
superiors of these employees. The supervisory 
attitudes test, which takes about 15 minutes, 
was administered in the following form: Forty 
statements were presented. The subjects in- 
cluded in the study were told: “Each of these 
statements relates to problems that supervisors 
have in evaluating their employees and condi- 
tions relating to employment. You are to de- 
cide for each statement whether you: (A) 
strongly agree; (B) agree; (C) are undecided 
or uncertain; (D) disagree; or (E) strongly 
disagree.” Indicative of the type of statements 
are: 

“A person is likely to rise to the top in his 
kind of work so long as he is ambitious, even 
if he is not suited to the kind of work.” 

“Most people lack patience with a ‘shrinking 
violet’ type of man.” 

“Most people think that someone is reading 
their thoughts.” 

“Most people try to determine the real rea- 
sons why others are nice to them.” 

One of the special values of the supervisory 
attitudes test is that it measures characteristics 
different from those measured by the usual 
written tests. It has low correlation with such 
tests as those of supervisory judgment, reading 
comprehension, and mechanical principles. 
This study of approximately 275 supervisors in 
different types of work indicates that these at- 
titudes should be an important consideration 
in supervisory selection.—Carl F. Lutz. 


VAN DELDEN, E. H. “Toward a New Per- 
sonnel Philosophy.” Personnel, 26 (3), Novem- 


ber, 1949.—Those of us in personnel work have 
labored at breakneck speed to meet and under- 
stand problems as they arose from wars, depres- 
sions, labor union organization, and demands 
for accelerated production. It might be well to 
review and evaluate our present status and ef- 
fectiveness and to re-examine and redefine our 
goals. The development of labor relations, 
which deals with employees as a group, has re- 
ceived considerably greater emphasis over the 
past dozen years as compared with personnel 
relations, which considers the worker and his 
needs as an individual. Where the union has 
become the channel for constructive efforts, 
the workforce is considered as a group instead 
of as a collection of individuals. But democracy 
implies recognition and preservation of the 
rights of the individual. The necessity for 
harmonizing the needs of the individual with 
the needs and purposes of the group has be- 
come the most pressing problem of industrial 
management today. Perhaps what is needed is 
a new and broader personnel philosophy. If 
the objectives of personnel management are 
the procurement, conditioning, and main- 
tenance of employees for the enterprise, the 
expression “conditioning” must be recognized 
to include satisfaction of the legitimate wants 
and needs of the worker. The individual must 
be reconciled with his total work environment. 
We need to emphasize that personnel manage- 
ment is not antagonistic to union representa- 
tion; it is complementary. It is our responsibil- 
ity to prove that the basis for good production 
from satisfied workers is a triangle of good re- 
lations which consists of recognition and ac- 
ceptance by management of the interests and 
needs of the worker as an individual as well 
as in a group. Personnel principles have been 
widely adopted throughout industry but the 
status of the personnel manager has never re- 
ceived equally widespread acceptance. It is a 
mistake to assume that personnel techniques 
can be applied right from the textbook with- 
out prior preparation or experience. Manage- 
ment executives who believe they can “order” 
a personnel program by having a consulting 
organization install the necessary procedures 
usually learn to their sorrow that the last word 
of the term, personnel administration, is as 
important as the first. We have only to 
straighten out our thinking in order to an- 
swer readily the question of whether employer- 
employee interests are antagonistic, reciprocal, 
or organically one. The trinity of interests in- 
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volved—management, group, worker—are or- 
ganically one. Therein lies the personnel op- 
portunity of the future. New facts about the 
human mind and human body are constantly 
being discovered and made available for appli- 
cation to the personnel field. The purposes and 
goals of the personnel department must be- 
come increasingly broad if the reconciliation 
of the individual with his total work environ- 
ment is to be realized. By means of a new and 
dynamic philosophy, by continued adherence 
to a high standard of personal integrity, by 
professional training, by research, by faith in 
our work, let us maintain the high ideals of 
the personnel calling. Let us accomplish our 
purposes with credit and distinction; let us 
work patiently and unfalteringly toward our 
ultimate goals. (The article contains a list of 
minimum personnel objectives and what needs 
to be done to accomplish these objectives.)— 
L. J. Van Mol. 


Rocers, Rosert C. “Written Policies and 
Standard Practice Instructions in Personnel 
Administration.” Personnel Journal, 28 (6) 
November, 1949.—Personnel policies are a must 
for every well-run organization. They insure 
uniform action on all matters affecting the in- 
dividual employee and help the foreman and 
supervisor feel that he is a real part of manage- 
ment. Standard Practice Instructions (SPIs) 
has written statements objectifying such poli- 
cies. SPIs insure uniform handling of person- 
nel matters. They clarify responsibilities and 
define limits of authority. They save time at 
all levels of management and strengthen ad- 
ministrative controls. The SPI program for 
personnel practices depends on the support of 
top management. Such a program needs care- 
ful planning and the cooperation of all levels 
of management. The personnel department is 
charged with the direction and coordination of 
the program. It also conducts the research 
necessary to formulate the policy, prepares 
recommendations to management, provides for 
the maintenance of SPI manuals and the train- 
ing of line organization in application and ad- 
ministration. Supervisors and managerial per- 
sonnel cooperate in the development and re- 
vision of policy and the effectuating of the 
provisions of the SPI. Top management must 
lend support and guidance, give prompt ap- 
proval or criticism to recommended SPIs and 
check on compliance with policies. SPIs must 
be based on painstaking research, compilation 
of existing practices, survey of industry and 
community practices, review of legislative and 
contractual requirements, and consultation 
with sources in the field. An established format 


and editorial policy should be developed and 
maintained. When all material has been 
gathered, a draft of the SPI outlining present 
policy and practice, a report on research ma- 
terials available and one or more alternative 
drafts should be referred to the personnel staff, 
supervisors, and executives for comment and 
suggestions. After the final clearance of the 
draft, the SPI should be distributed through 
a centralized control. Distribution of written 
policies to all levels of management should be 
followed by supplemental training procedures 
for both top management and supervisors. 
Written policies, prepared, approved and 
widely distributed are prerequisite to intelli- 
gent personnel management.—T. L. Culhane. 


Employee Relations 


McKEanp, CHARLES A., and VAN NosTRAND, 
RANbo-pH, “Employee Information from A to 
Z.” Personnel Journal, 28 (7) December, 1949. 
—This is for managers who believe that em- 
ployees thrive best in the dark; and for their 
colleagues who realize the necessity of keeping 
their employees informed but do not know 
how. There can be no doubt that employees 
want to be “in the know” about such matters 
as profits, competition, the business outlook, 
job standards, wage prospects, and how they, 
as employees, fit into the total organization. 
There can be no doubt, either, that frank dis- 
cussion of these and other questions will en- 
hance employee satisfaction and will promote 
management-employee cooperation. Countless 
opportunities exist for communicating with 
employees from the time of the employment 
interview to the interview at their leaving. 
Over twenty methods are listed. Most of these 
are two-way systems in which information, 
ideas, suggestions, wants, questions, and com- 
plaints pass both ways—from employees to 
management and from management to em- 
ployees. The supervisor, of course, is the key 
man in the communications circuit. But, one 
asks, will not this emphasis upon keeping em- 
ployees informed result in their demanding a 
voice in management? Not at all. There is no 
proof that employees in businesses exhibiting 
the most advanced management thinking have 
ever evidenced a desire for employee manage- 
ment. The results of an effective communica- 
tions system will be entirely beneficial—the 
welding of managers and employees into a 
strong partnership.—Lloyd W. Woodburn. 


GigsE, W. J., and Ruter, H. W. “An Objec- 
tive Analysis of Morale.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 33 (5) October, 1949.—Many com- 
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panies have attempted to obtain a workable 
measure of the status of morale among their 
employees. The most successful method of 
doing this has involved the use of a question- 
naire to measure employee attitudes. However, 
this method is cumbersome, costly, slow, and 
does not indicate the relationship between low 
morale and increased costs of operation. A 
national mail order company has devised a 
method of estimating employee morale which 
eliminates these disadvantages and which can 
be applied to its 25 production departments 
with gooo0 employees. The procedure involves 
the multiple correlation of existing objective 
records of departmental performance with the 
results of a conventional employee attitude 
survey. The first step taken in developing this 
measure was to conduct an attitude survey 
which was scored so that a quantitative result 
was obtained. The second step was to ascer- 
tain whether the conventional morale survey 
discriminated between the departments. The 
third step was to determine which objective 
records of departmental performance might 
rationally be related to morale in the various 
departments, and which discriminated between 
the departments. The fourth step was to cor- 
relate the various objective records with the 
results of the conventional attitude survey and 
with each other. It was found that the correla- 
tion between the departmental morale score 
and (1) departmental productive efficiency 
was + .19; (2) departmental error efficiency 
not affecting customers was + .15; (3) depart- 
mental error efficiency affecting customers was 
+ .27; (4) departmental turnover rate was 
— .42, (5) departmental per cent late was — .20, 
and (6) departmental per cent absent was 
— .47. The fifth step was to compute a multiple 
coirelation and to determine the beta weights 
to be assigned each objective measure. The 
multiple correlation was .71 which was con- 
sidered high enough to warrant the use of the 
six factors for the construction of an objective 
morale index. Since the six factors were ob- 
jective, and in most cases cost accountable, not 
only was their use for morale measurement 
practical; it was also meaningful to operating 
executives. The relative weightings for the six 
factors were probably specific to this particular 
business; therefore a similar analysis must be 
made before this method of morale measure- 
ment can be applied to other businesses or in- 
dustries. (Article contains charts showing de- 
partmental distribution by factors and tables 
showing averages, intercorrelations, and beta 
weights.)—Robert W. Coppock. 


HotprEcE, F. E. Jr. “Implementing an Em- 
ployee Opinion Survey.” Journal of Applied 


Psychology, 33 (5) October, 1949.—The prob- 
lem of securing whole-hearted support from 
supervisors and employees is basic to the 
proper conduct and “follow-through” of an 
employee opinion survey. The following pro- 
cedure was used to implement the Air Ma- 
teriel Command’s 1948 survey of the opinions 
of approximately 80,000 civil service workers 
employed at its eight major bases located in 
various parts of the country. The opinion 
questionnaire was accompanied by a letter 
from the commanding officer explaining the 
purpose of the survey and appealing to the em- 
ployees to give their honest and considered 
opinions in the interests of obtaining im- 
proved working conditions for themselves. 
After the conclusion of the survey, detailed 
statistical reports were prepared for each in- 
stallation on the basis of the responses ob- 
tained and copies were sent to the local 
commanding officers. The reports were accom- 
panied by a foreword designed to secure max- 
imum attention to and action on the findings. 
It included the following major points: (1) the 
survey would be worthless unless followed by 
action based on findings; (2) installations be- 
low the command average were urged to con- 
tact those with a “high” average for sugges- 
tions as to possible methods of improvement; 
(3) the data secured, being representative of 
the first tangible information relative to what 
employees think, should be considered as ex- 
tremely significant; (4) employees should be 
informed of actions taken as a result of the 
survey; (5) headquarters would also like to 
know of action taken on survey results; (6) 
results expected include a higher level of em- 
ployee morale and productivity and increased 
understanding of management-employee prob- 
lems. In addition to the foreword, each report 
also contained two sample forms for letters 
which might be used as follow-up of the sur- 
vey. One was a letter to all employees ac- 
quainting them with remedial action taken on 
adverse disclosures; the other a letter to all 
supervisors pointing out supervisory functions 
in need of improvement. Information ob- 
tained from the survey has proved very valu- 
able and many improvements have resulted. 
Plans are now under way for a second com- 
mand-wide survey.—Augusta Fink. 


Anonymous. “Grievances and the New Su- 
pervisor,” Personnel Journal, 28 (7) December, 
1949.—When an industrial or business em- 
ployee is first made a supervisor, there is much 
for him to learn. The new position involves 
many new activities, new ways of thinking, and 
new situations. One of these is the necessity of 
dealing with complaints from the people un- 
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der the supervisor. This article pertains solely 
to this situation. It is a collection of pointers 
or suggestions which may help the new super- 
visor over the beginning stages while he is 
acquiring a deeper appreciation and better 
skill in the field of handling grievances. (List- 
ing of suggestions.)—Richard W. Darling. 


Lairp, DoNALp A., “Motivation for Morale.” 
Personnel Journal, 28 (6) November, 1949.— 
Human complaints are often a smoke screen 
for men’s hopes and fears. Belittling men’s ef- 
forts causes them to lose pride, become frus- 
trated in their work and often undermines 
their morale. By taking a positive approach of 
recognizing the selfrespect and dignity of a 
group of men, complaints can be eliminated 
and happy relationships restored. With a knowl- 
edge of the basic reflexes, we are very often 
able to predict human behavior. Men’s biologi- 
cal needs are usually looked after, but their psy- 
chological needs are very often overlooked. 
Human motives, according to Freud, are based 
on two urges: Life urge and Death urge. These 
urges, combined with biological and psychologi- 
cal needs, give people motives. Emotional sta- 
bility is dependent upon the development of 
proper incentives which satisfy these motives. 
To produce lasting results, the human being 
requires more than a temporary bribe. This in- 
volves treatment that has a lasting effect. Peo- 
ple respond to a total situation. Human moti- 
vation and morale depends upon a lot of little 
things, not ‘flash in the pan’ incentives. Very 
often the solution to poor industrial relations 
lies in sensing what lies behind complaints. 
There is no stereotyped approach to their solu- 
tion, but good analysis and insight to get be- 
neath the surface is necessary for each situation. 
An individual’s behavior pattern in his rela- 
tions with people is usually determined by the 
way his primitive urges were handled during 
early childhood. Therefore, the approach is to 
study the situation as if the people were chil- 
dren. Research indicates that motives are 
largely acquisitions built on primitive urges 
and biological needs and contacts with people. 
Changes in social and cultural patterns thus 
affect human behavior and human motives. 
However, our actions may be the result of both 
motives and biological needs, depending on 
the situation. Motivation is a continuous proc- 
ess. Unlike reflexes and biological needs, it 
does not respond to temporary stimulation but 
must be fed continuously. Motivation for mo- 
rale is a long-term treatment of helping others 
use their motives constructively.—B. H. Peter- 
son. 


Placement, Service Standards, and 
Evaluation 


HEADLEY, WALTER E. Jr. “Utilization of 
Negro Police.” Traffic Review, Fall, 1949.— 
The success of an attempt to utilize Negro 
police in Miami, Florida, begun on September 
1, 1944, is now assured. In the beginning, five 
Negro policemen under the supervision of a 
white officer were employed on a provisional 
basis. In order to gain early acceptance and re- 
spect, we concentrated on the problem of 
clearing sidewalks of loiterers and hoodlums 
and reducing profanity and vulgarity on the 
public streets in the Negro sections. With this 
minor problem under control, methods of re- 
ducing crime were studied and tried until now 
they render complete police service in sections 
where they are assigned, but only in such sec- 
tions. Each year has seen the addition of more 
officers until 30 are now utilized in the various 
Negro areas of Miami. When local officials 
finally recognized the value of Negro police, 
almost four years after their organization, they 
were taken into the classified service. It is 
important that Negro policemen be given the 
same badge and uniform as that worn by 
white officers. Any distinction will reduce re- 
spect for their authority and make their job 
almost impossible. Plans are under study for 
the creation of an all Negro court which it is 
anticipated will act as a strong deterrent to 
the commission of offenses. (Article contains 
a table showing the use of Negro police in 
Southern cities.)—Herbert Shell. 


Kerr, W. A., and Marty, H. L., “Prediction 
of Job Success from Application Blank.” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 33 (5) October, 
1949.—Success on the job and unweighted in- 
formation items of the application blank were 
correlated for 244 heterogeneous employees of 
several departments of the Indianapolis plant 
of RCA. Eleven of the items yielded 14 tetra- 
choric correlation coefficients significant at 
the five per cent level or better. The total 
scores on these eleven items correlated with 
job success .35 + .04. Individual items yielded 
the following correlation coefficients (signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level or better) with 
the criterion. Marital status: married, .30; 
single,—.18. Street address: Area A, —.22; Area 
B, .23. Weight of males, —.27. Number of or- 
ganizations in which membership is held, .23. 
Former employee of same company .22. Num- 
ber of hobbies —.18. Education (special train- 
ing), .15. Number of previous positions, —.22. 
Items which failed to yield significant corre- 
lation coefficients with the criterion were: 
Telephone number (possession of); Age; Num- 
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ber of children; Number of dependents; Holds 
insurance policy; Recent illness or operation; 
Number of company acquaintances. As ten per 
cent of the variance in job success was ac- 
counted for by autobiographical factors on 
the original application blank, this device 
should be one of the essential parts of the 
psychometric battery in industry. Higher valid- 
ities may be expected for specific kinds of em- 
ployees or specific job families.—O. E. Ault. 


RICHARDSON, MARION W. “Forced-Choice 
Performance Reports.” Personnel, 26 (3) No- 
vember, 1949.—The underlying principles of 
the forced-choice techniques are as follows: 1. 
Merit rating breaks down into two distinct 
phases: (a) reporting on a man’s job perfor- 
mance; and (b) evaluating that record or esti- 
mate of job performance. 2. The task of the 
reporting supervisor is to describe job be- 
havior as accurately as possible—not to con- 
sider whether his report is favorable or un- 
favorable to his subordinate. 3. The task of 
reporting job behavior may be adversely af- 
fected if it is complicated at the same time by 
the task of evaluating the relative significance 
of that performance, or of ranking the man 
being rated in relation to his co-workers. 4. 
The language used in describing work per- 
formance should be understandable to those 
reporting on job behavior and should have 
uniformity of meaning. 5. By requiring the 
reporting supervisor to choose between two or 
more equally attractive statements as most 
descriptive of a man, he is forced to make a 
type of critical judgment not usually called for 
in ratings. 6. Direct use is made of the device 
of “damning by faint praise.” Most forms used 
in forced-choice performance reports require 
less than go minutes to complete. A secret 
scoring key, based on consensus evaluations, 
is used and scoring is a rapid procedure which 
can be done by machine. In various studies the 
coefficients of reliability have been above 0.go; 
of validity from 0.62 to 0.74. It is impossible 
to construct a forced-choice form that will fit 
all occupations and all companies. While the 
forced-choice method of measuring work per- 
formance needs further research, the method 
has been so well accepted that several studies 
are currently being made in a variety of in- 
dustrial situations. (Article includes sample 
forced-choice performance report.)—Robert 
Hacken. 


Recruitment and Training 

OsTERBERG, WESLEY, “Training Which Modi- 
fied Foremen’s Behavior.” Personnel Journal, 
28 (7) December, 1949.—A pipeline company 


conducted a training program in supervision 
for seven groups of foremen with 12 to 15 men 
in each group. The sessions lasted from Sun- 
day afternoon to Saturday noon. Five half-days 
were devoted to human relations, the balance 
to costs, legislation, history and policies of the 
company, and future plans. Trial and error 
set the training pattern; methods were modi- 
fied as shortcomings became apparent. At the 
lodge where they were to live for the week and 
where the meetings were held, recreational op- 
portunities were available, and living condi- 
tions were excellent. Horseshoes and card 
playing were encouraged during this first 
afternoon to get the men quickly acquainted 
with each other. Beer and highballs were 
served before dinner and representatives of the 
“top brass” of the company and members of 
the training staff distributed themselves among 
the group. During the week that followed, 
questions and discussion were encouraged. The 
psychologist identified himself as a discussion 
leader rather than an expert and permitted his 
“lecture” to become a discussion whenever 
the opportunity presented itself. A recorded 
case in human relations (The Case of Charlie 
Evans, produced by National Training Serv- 
ices, Inc., Milwaukee) was played. The case dealt 
with a problem common to pipeline operation 
and many other industries. The men needed 
little encouragement to analyze the problem 
in the light of their own experience, and the 
instructor was able to point out the need for 
skill in handling grievances and discipline. On 
Tuesday, the instructor played the part of a 
pipeline employee and called upon two of the 
men to interview him. To avoid any em- 
barrassment, two who appeared most capable 
and confident were asked before the meeting 
to undertake the role. In the subsequent dis- 
cussion, the men agreed that a recording of 
the interview would be useful. (In earlier ses- 
sions, the men were hostile when records were 
made of their performances, fearing an evalua- 
tion device that might work against their 
future prospects with the company if they 
failed to do well.) In subsequent problems in- 
volving one or more “employees” and a fore- 
man, two members of the group who were to 
play foremen were sent from the rogpm while 
the instructor explained the underlying situa- 
tion. In all cases, it was a difficult and tense 
situation for the men playing the part of the 
foremen, and as a result of criticism by the 
group of solutions proposed, the men devel- 
oped some hostility toward the instructor. On 
Wednesday the instructor agreed to take the 
“hotspot” in any problem the group wished to 
present; acceptance was quick and the men 
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proposed a difficult problem. Hostility evap- 
orated. A group decision was reached dividing 
time between discussion and role playing. It 
was further agreed to present criticisms to 
management and to have answers forthcoming, 
even if only an explanation of why nothing 
could be done. Subsequent follow-up indi- 
cated that changes in personnel methods were 
being made on the job. They gained under- 
standing of principles of human relations that 
they used to improve their methods because 
they felt it necessary for their own success. 
Training techniques alone were not respon- 
sible for this understanding; negative attitudes 
had first to be cleared away.—Marvin Strate. 


Classification; Pay 


LockE, NorMan. “Classifying Health Agency 
Positions.” American Journal of Public Health, 
39 (10) October, 1949.—In its simplest terms, 
position classification consists of the orderly 
arrangement by duties and responsibilities of 
the positions in an agency, ‘The basic proc- 
ess of classifying positions requires the gather- 
ing and analysis of facts, the establishment of 
a set of standards in which to place the data, 
and judgment in deciding which factual in- 
formation goes into each class. The use of a 
questionnaire, supplemented by interviews 
when the completed questionnaire is not clear 
or when additional information is needed, 
has proved satisfactory in gathering informa- 
tion relating to the duties and responsibilities 
of each position. After the data has been col- 


lected, the duties statements are read to de- 
termine the content and the requirements of 
the position and the level and occupational 
group into which they will fall. The factors 
that determine the level of a position include 
the training and experience needed; the de- 
cisions to be made; the variety of work; the 
extent to which the employee’s authority is 
final; the establishment of interpretation of 
policy or procedure; the extent to which the 
work requires that the employee meet the pub- 
lic; the nature of the supervision which the 
employee receives; the type of supervision of 
others which the work entails; the review of 
the work of others; and similar factors. Each 
of these factors is, of course, composed of sev- 
eral degrees. The class specifications which 
describe the several classes of positions in an 
agency should include the class title; an over- 
all statement of the duties as well as examples 
of the duties; and the minimum requirements 
of education, experience, knowledge, and abil- 
ity deemed necessary for successful perfor- 
mance of the work. A fully and properly de- 
veloped position-classification plan can be 
helpful in many administrative functions in- 
cluding the establishment of a pay plan, the 
selection, training, or orientation of em- 
ployees, the evaluation of employee’s services, 
the preparation of budget data, and the im- 
provement of organizational patterns and re- 
lationships. Position classification is a useful 
tool, not a panacea, and should be considered 
as such by health officers and administrative 
personnel.—Verlyn L. Fletcher. 
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HE Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY of the United States and Canada, 

founded in 1906, is a non-profit association of public person- 
nel agencies, together with persons engaged in public personnel 
work or interested in its improvement. Member agencies of the 
CSA are civil service commissions and boards and other similar 
governmental personnel offices. ‘The CSA serves almost 300 
public jurisdictions in the United States and in Canada. In ad- 
dition, the organization also includes more than 750 individual 


and afhliate members. 


Briefly stated, the purposes of the CSA are these: 


© To foster and develop interest in sound personnel administration in the public 
service, based on the principles of the merit system, and to encourage its wider 
application; 


© To promote the study, development, and use of scientific methods of adminis- 
tration and research in the public personnel field; 


© To serve as a clearing house for the collection and distribution of information 
concerning public personnel methods and procedures, and to provide a medium 
for the international exchange of information regarding the administration of 
personnel programs in government. 


® To render a program of services to public personnel agencies, assisting them 
in meeting their administrative and technical problems with sound policies and 


methods. 


To further these objectives CSA offers a varied program of 
activities, services, and publications to public personnel agencies, 
their staff members, and the general public. Full information 
about CSA membership will be sent on request. 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 








1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago (37) Illinois 





Policies and Practices in 
Public Personnel Administration 


EVEN volumes are now available in the Civil 
Service Assembly's widely known series of 
committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public 
Personnel Administration. These reports together 
contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
=F nes mens problems that arise in every personnel agency, large 
wn rani reesounel and small. In a real sense these books are the daily 
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: working tools of the professionally competent person- 
—— nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 
cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 
volumes in your reference library. 

The special offer described below now makes it 
possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 
to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $7.00. 








List Price 
Employee Training in the Public Service................... $ 3.50 | 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies............... 3.50 
Position-Classification in the Public Service................. 4.50 | 
Employee Relations in the Public Service................... 3.50 | 
Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service................ 3.50 | 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection.................... 3.50 | 
Placement and Probation in the Public Service.............. 3.50 | 
Total list price, seven volumes........ $25.50 
| 
Special offer to Civil Service Assembly members 
who purchase all seven volumes together............ $18.50* 


(*Members who purchase the volumes separately are given a 20% discount) 


@ If you are not already a member of the Assembly, you can still take advantage of this special 
offer by applying for membership. Send today for a membership application form and descriptive 
literature concerning these books and other Assembly publications! 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















